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* parTERn FOR PREVENTION AND EARLY TREATMENT® 


lfarris B. Peck, M. D. 


'pirector of the Group Process 
‘pivision, Department of Psychiatry 
\Ibert Einstein College of Medicine 
sew York City 


| Fawny agencies, children’s courts, com- 
,unity centers, psychotherapists in private 
sactice, and welfare departments appear to 
be failing to contribute to prevention and 
{arly treatment for those whose needs are 
|createst — those who without help would be 
leaded for prisons, mental hospitals, pro- 
longed dependency on the community, and 
cher recurring forms of personal and family 
liistress related to 
reneton 


ineffective modes of 

This covers a lot of territory, and refers to 
ements of the patient and client population 
sho have a variety of characteristics. I have 
ome to recognize, however, that they also 
yossess some significant common elements. 
Fiche I shall draw much of my illustra- 
|ion from a single field of social welfare, the 
treatment of juvenile which 
‘reflects many of the problems of prevention 


delinquency, 


and early treatment appearing in areas 
jseemingly remote from it. 


This field covers 
o much ground that people you meet as 
dients and problems you encounter as an 
administrator are often painfully familiar to 
colleagues working in quite diverse areas. 


Community Self-deception 

After serving as director of the Mental 
|Health Service of the New York City Court 
\of Domestic Relations for some years, I em- 
barked on a privately supported research 
iemonstration, the Court Intake Project. 
Those of us who were rendering psychiatric 
service to a relatively small segment of the 
\Court population secured private founda- 
| tion support to try to answer a number of 
questions. 


We had begun to wonder about our place 
| ’s clinicians in the operation of the Court as 





*Given at the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, CWLA meeting, Chicago, on May 15, 1958. 
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Agencies must work together to bring about the kind 
of procedures and machinery necessary for preven- 
tion and early treatment, or find themselves over- 
whelmed by mounting and impossible tasks. 


a whole. Our role had evolved over a period 
of years before we appeared on the scene; 
and except for occasional complaints about 
the backlog of cases and the scarcity of per- 
sonnel, if we had not bothered anybody, 
probably no one would have bothered us. 
This happy state of affairs did not long sur- 
vive the period in which we began to try to 
answer questions so cogent to us, that it 
evidence of at- 
tempts to answer them previously. 

It is no accident that we 
obvious questions as 


seemed curious to find no 


fail to raise such 
, What is my agency or 
department doing? What does it contribute 
to the overall needs of the people we are sup- 
posed to serve?” Field worker, administra- 
tor, government official, and even members 
of the informed public fear that raising such 
questions will deprive them of that most 
precious of protective devices which Pro- 
fessor Alfred Kahn has called “community 
self-deception.” 

“Well-intentioned staffs request the guidance of 
psychiatric hospitals, court clinics or other facilities. 
They review the analyses and reports and, in good 
faith, arrange dispositions which they considered to be 
appropriate implementation of the recommendations. 

. Yet, when the matter is explored in other contexts, 
those who know the facilities [recommended] and are 
qualified to judge, are often close to unanimous in their 
agreement that the treatment needs of clients cannot 
be met.” 


Children’s Courts as Dumping Ground 


This state of affairs led me some years ago 
to refer to our children’s courts as a com- 
munity “dumping ground,” which was often 
the recipient of unnecessarily unsuccessful 
cases in which delinquents and their families 
and social agencies had simply gone through 


1A. J. Kahn, For Children in Trouble, Citizens Com- 
mittee for Children, New York City, 1957. 


[1] 








the motions. Similar findings are cited by 


Kahn22 


“The problem is not that families whose children will 
eventually be in serious trouble are not known to agen- 
cies. Most have been known or are known to a large 
number. .. . Courts and institutions are, in fact, 
called upon to help those who are the failures of our 
entire system of educational, health and welfare serv- 
ices. 

“For example: 147 of 200 cases came to community 
attention in a manner which indicated something had 
probably been wrong two or more years before the cur- 
rent incidents which brought them to courts, institu- 
tions or the Youth Board. 

“However, ‘early’ case contacts are now usually op- 
portunities lost. Most agencies perform the minimum 
specific functions or services for which they were set up. 
The evidence that a family as a whole needs help if 
children are not to suffer or ultimate. breakdown take 
place is often not recognized by unskilled or overworked 
staff, or ignored for lack of resources and/or sense of 
responsibility. . . . Data assembled in this study con- 
firm the findings of other studies that these disorganized 
families whose members are in trouble are not helped 
very much by such superficial measures, sporadically 
applied, particularly if some family members are ig- 
nored.”’ 


In the course of the Court Intake Project, 
we decided to examine the relationship of 
the court population as a whole to that seg- 
ment being seen by the Mental Health Serv- 
ice. Our study confirmed Kahn’s impressions. 
We found that: 


“the youngster who appears in Court typically has sus- 
tained a multiplicity of deprivations over a period of 
years. But the very young child is rarely in a position 
to rebel in such a fashion as to bring him to the attention 
of the Court. . . . Children in the sample typically 
came from the most economically deprived sectors of 
the population. . . . Fully one-third of their families 
reportedly had incomes of six hundred dollars per year. 
More than half were in the less than two thousand 
dollar bracket, and almost half of the children lived in 
houses described as in the worst stages of overcrowding 
and deterioration. Socioeconomic pressures were found 
to prevail in the overwhelming majority of cases, cut- 
ting across cultural, social and psychological conditions 
among Negroes, whites and Puerto Ricans.’ 


Ineffectiveness of Court Clinics 
We noted that it was difficult to differen- 
tiate, either in terms of social data, clinical 





2A. J. Kabn, op. cit., p. xi. 

8 Peck, Harrower, Beck, et al, 4 New Pattern for 
Mental Health Services in a Children’s Court, Chas. 
Thomas, 1958. 
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or psychological characteristics, the coun out that s0- 
population as a whole from the relatively) ably not bots 
small segment that found its way to ¢,| prolonged ‘ 
psychiatric facility of the Court. In the fis ‘ate. This 
of such findings one may well questig,) very earnes 
whether it is possible to describe accurate); what 18 ‘nve 
the Court’s clinical facility as a preventiy,| effective Pl 
service. Similarly, the statistics on recidivisy | Planful, 3 
noted by Kahn cast considerable doubt o,| only when 
the “correctional” or rehabilitative effe shout the | 
knowledge ¢ 
attainment. 
mation abo 
of humans, 
the kind of 
likely to a: 
| kind of ps 
then surren 


tiveness of community institutions pre 
sumably engaged in such intervention: 


“ 


. . of 2,992 offenders investigated in the Cour 
General Sessions in 1955, 24 per cent had at one tins! 
been known to the Children’s Court while 87 per ‘a 
had been known to adult courts. (55 per cent had bee, 
convicted previously in adult courts.) 

“The Youth Board’s Delinquency Profile: 1955 &s. 
closes that 13.4 per cent of all delinquents, ages 6-1 ; 
reappeared in 1955 because of new delinquency durin: promoting 
the same year. Alone these “repeaters” accounted {| ing mental 
24.8 per cent of all offenses. chink not. 

“Moreover, of 309 New York City boys discharge » al oie 
from the after-care program of the New York Stas! or 
Training Schools during April to September 1956, ap.| : 
proximately 37 per cent (115) boys were discharged ny) to work wl 
because they had adjusted. . . . It is conservatives | 


where we W 


estimated that 50 to 60 per cent of the training scho | Defects in 
‘graduates’ are in new difficulty before their twenty. \l | 
first birthdays.’” Many o 


: '- welfare are 
At least as far as the group of childre:' 


studied by Kahn and by the Court Intake 
Project is concerned, the community is not 
acting effectively in the area of either pre. 
vention or early treatment. 


activities V 
tially usefu 
lure to 
services WI 
ances of th 


\ 
/ 
" iain ‘ Even i 
Establishing New Programs Fr | 
? ; therapy w 
If we are to improve our efforts, we shal : 
I 7 wa \ treatment 


have to drop some of the pretentiousnes 
I I health pro 


For examp 
mental health movement over the past| training si 
quarter of a century. Our grandiose plans to{ hie few 
empty mental hospitals and convert prison| i _ 
into child guidance clinics seemed destinet uitaa 
fora while to lead us to attempt a full scal| Page 
analysis of every man, woman and childit) | onal ot 
the population. | dren’s fs 

We are at the moment in a phase of some| passed on 
disillusionment, in which prophets of door hn ds 
tell us that we cannot very well help to pre| prevent. d 
vent what we do not understand. They poin| 


l 5 The Cor 


which has characterized so much of the! 





4A. J. Kahn, op. cit., p. 3. 
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out that so-called early treatment is invari- 
bly not brief and easy, but may be arduous, 
prolonged and exceedingly difficult to in- 
ate. This discovery has led us to become 
very earnest in our efforts to understand 
what is involved in establishing genuine and 
effective programs of prevention, 

Planful, incisive activity can take place 
only when there are well-defined concepts 
about the nature of health, and a precise 
tnowledge of the conditions necessary for its 
attainment. Although we have some infor- 
mation about the psychological well being 
of humans, we are less well informed about 
the kind of health-giving measures that are 
likely to assist in resisting one or another 
Lind of psychopathogenic agent. Must we 
then surrender, for the present, our hopes of 
promoting psychological health and prevent- 
‘ng mental and emotional disturbances? I 
think not. What is required, however, is a 
new and more realistic look at where we are, 
where we want to go, and what tools we have 
to work with. 


\ . ~ . ~ e 
Defects in Community Services 


childrer 


- Intake 
y 1S not 


her pre. 


we shall 
iousnes 

of the 
he past 
plans t 
: prisons 


—— 


| 


\ 


{ 


\ 
/ 


Many of us in psychiatry and in social 
welfare are presently engaged in a number of 
activities which studies’ indicate are poten- 
tially useful. But our efforts are impaired by 
failure to eliminate defects in community 
services which are reflected in the disturb- 
ances of the very people we serve. 
in that form of 
therapy which lies at the farthest end of the 


Even rehabilitation, 
treatment scale, elements of prevention and 
health promotion ought to be incorporated. 
For example, children must often go to state 
training schools because there is no other 


| place for them. To release them without in- 


- al 
destined! 


ull scale 
child in 


of some 
of door 
) to pre 
ey point 


{ 


| 
| 


‘ 
f 


suring an opportunity for a more successful 
adaptation in the school or the home means 
that any rehabilitative impact of the insti- 
tutional stay will be lost. In essence, a Chil- 


) dren’s Court case will simply have been 


passed on to the Adult’s Court. 
At the other end of the scale, efforts to 
prevent delinquency by providing recrea- 


*The Court Intake Project and A. J. Kahn’s study. 
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tional facilities—playgroundsand community 
centers— were long ago described by Thrasher 
as a possible community contribution to de- 
velopment of breeding places for delinquent 
gangs and criminal activity. However, the 
introduction of therapeutically oriented per- 
sonnel, lured from their happy isolation in 
remote clinics and introduced into the places 
where delinquents live and play, can trans- 
form a doubtful community asset into a 
meaningful health-promoting agency. 


Prevention and Treatment Combined 
Treatment programs may be utilized pro- 
phylactically, and our programs of preven- 
tion may require therapeutically orientated 
personnel. In between these two extreme 
areas we may have combinations of treat- 
ment and prevention at every level, such as: 


1. Treatment of a manifest illness. 

Children with school phobias in New York City may 
be dealt with for some time by the Bureau of Attend- 
ance. This is an agency which, almost by definition, is 
oriented towards symptoms rather than the study of the 
underlying process. In such a setting, there is little 
provision for prompt diagnosis and rapid initiation of 
treatment. Thus a circumscribed disorder is left free to 
develop into a widespread disability, even while a com- 
munity agency is “dealing” with the matter. 


2. Recognition of a minor illness. 

Simple behaviour disorders are the common garden 
variety of pss chological disturbance prior to adoles- 
cence. They appear with some frequency in the child 
population seen by almost every community agency. 
Although the treatment is not always simple, the major- 
ity can be treated by activity group therapy. Without 
psychotherapy, a substantial number of these children, 
after puberty, develop well-crystallized psychoneurotic 
and characterological disturbances which generally 
require prolonged and intensive treatment. The choice 
confronting the community and its agencies is obvious. 


3. Interruption of pathogenic sequences 
through intervention at moments of 
crisis. 

We can provide adequate guidance machinery to 
assist children who leave school prematurely over the 
school-job transition. Most children released from school 
to take jobs prior to age sixteen failed to make adequate 
job adjustments. 


4, Strategic interruption of the depriva- 
tion sequence for those children whose 
lives have been one series of depriva- 
tions. 


[3] 








Children who have had unhappy experiences in the 
family and unsuccessful relationships with their peers 
require some minimal protection in the course of their 
initial school contact, if it is not to be perceived as still 
another deprivation. This may take the form of smaller 
classes for such children, teachers who speak their 
language and specialized instruction in reading. 


None of the suggested services are new. 
Nor are they intended as a comprehensive 
program for either prevention or early treat- 


ment. However, they demonstrate some of 


the central principles of each. 


Procedures for Early Intervention 

The proposed procedures are designed to 
modify the course of a process, rather than 
the manifest symptoms. This approach, so 
familiar to the competent physician, need 
not be confined to individuals, but may be 
applied to whole segments of the client popu- 
lation, as well as to the social machinery in 
which they are entangled. If an adolescent 
brought in for car theft is a non-reader, can 


we disregard the fact that three-quarters of 


his contemporaries brought in for half a 
dozen different kinds of offenses are similarly 
disabled, as are a substantial number of his 
“non-delinquent” fellow students? We may 
never discover that such a disability exists in 
the individual, much less trace its origins in 
the community, unless we have instruments 
for detection effectively located. 

Most of the community agencies, depart- 
ments and institutions which should be part 
of our mental health network either are not 
equipped to secure this sort of information, 
or do not assume responsibility for utilizing 
it outside their own narrow functions. 

In the Court Intake Project we attempted 
to design machinery to help a children’s 
court become one of the strategic points 
within the community from which to 
intervene effectively. Some of our experiences 
seem applicable to other strategic settings 
such as schools, family agencies, welfare de- 
partments, hospitals and community centers. 


Court Intake Project 


We set up our machinery at the gateway 
of a children’s court. Essentially our design 
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was a simple one. The Court already hag 
own intake operation consisting of the | 
f a petition, the initial hearing befor | 
ae who made a finding, and prelimiy 
cing on the basis of the evidence pl 
To this we added a multi-d -disciy 
nary, dinically oriented team of psychiatr: 
oigechisbatieck and social worker. We equi Pre} 
them with techniques which would perm 
them to arrive at a gross psycho-social » 
praisal hehe situation within the few hoy: 
between the filing of the petition and ; 
initial hearing. We built in a modest resegy, 
and evaluation operation, so that the scree:) 
ing procedures could be used to elicit a 
experiment with information over and aby; 
the minimum needed for the appraisal. 
The information secured by 3 
Service team was relayed to the judge, pric 
to the hearing, by either the psychiatrist ¢ 
social work supervisor, in an informal off-the 
record conference at which the court liaiso: 
worker, representing the Probation en 


centered on the story behind the situatj 

which brought the child into court. It & 
not concern itself with whether the childh 

or had not committed the alleged acts, bu: 
with understanding the history a 
status of the process in which the Court ha 
We usually 
possibilities and limitations of useful inte./ 
vention through the Court’s powers ani) 
facilities, if the evidence justified a finding 
permitting 


become involved. 


jurisdiction. 
jurisdiction was not justified but some nee’! 
for service became apparent, voluntary ac] 
ceptance of the service by almost all eH 

permitted us to extend assistance de 
to bridge the gap between Court appearance: 
and facilities of an agency. This might ca 

for a series of operations to effect changes i: 


our own procedures. 


_— disciplinary Group Interview 


case of three children brought int 
court for breaking into a mailbox illustrate 
this kind of many-pronged procedure. Ws 
changed our own procedures to meet thé 


needs of this case because we recognized that 
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individual studies alone on petitions involv- 


ing gang activity often did not yield pre- 


cisely that information essential for under- 
standing the situation. Using a technique we 
devised called the Multi-disciplinary Group 
Interview Procedure, we screened the three 
children by means of group interviewing and 
group testing before they appeared in cour 

We had access to information that might 
never have been secured if we had tried to 
and bucked 


see them individually the gang 


»”> 


code of 
Together these children were 


“not saving nothing to nobody. 
able to tell us 
something about their outcast status in the 
neighborhood. We derived some sense of who 
played what role within the group itself. 
Thus, we were better able to understand the 
act for which they had been brought into 
court within the individual psychological 
framework as well as the social context. 
When this story was told to the judge by 
the Court Intake representative before the 


initial hearing, he agreed that regardless of 


a finding of delinquency, it seemed ap- 


propriate for a social agency, intimately re- 
lated to the setting of these children’s dif- 
ficulties to attempt to unravel them. On the 
basis of our findings we were able to persuade 
the community agency to accept and deal 
with the children as a group, an approach 
which was not customary procedure. Our 
bringi 


efforts succeeded in ng together the 
children and the services they needed. 

We were not always so successful in our 
efforts, and one of the most common ob- 
stacles was the absence of any facility re- 
quired. In these instances the Court tended 
to become a partner in the kind of community 
self-deception described by Professor Kahn. 
In one such instance we made use of the 
Project’s research and experimental arm. 
ial findings 


sh incidence of reading disability, 


When our init indicated an un- 
usually hig 
we began routinely to screen our sampling in 
regard to this item. We found that 


n were 


76 per 


of the childre 


cent two or more years 
and half of these mani- 


retarded in reading 


of five or more 


tested a disability > years. 


Neither within the Court nor the com- 
munity could we find the service required to 
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help our clients with this problem. We there- 
fore decided to conduct an experimental serv- 
ice of our own,® both because of our interest 
in exploring the possible approaches to this 
problen 


type 


1, al nd because it seemed like a proto- 
for other related problems we had en- 
We 


children, whose 


tound 


appear 


countered. these 


that many of 
rance in court reflected 
emotional and socio-economic deprivations, 
were also being educationally deprived. We 
have described their dilemma in the follow- 
ing terms: 


“Their difficulties at school did not represent sub- 
stitute (‘acting out’) behavior on the part of youngsters 
unable to make the grade despite their best efforts. 


They simply had no motive for 


achieving along the 
middle class lines demanded by the teacher. The aspira- 
tions inculcated by their background were essentially 
at variance with those smiled upon by their teachers. 
These children found the stories in their school books 
ridiculous, the tasks set by their teachers devoid of in- 
terest. They were unwilling to make an effort to attain 
skills meaningless in their own day to day experience. 
To them their teachers appeared to be hostile and un- 
reasonable adults, capriciously restricting their freedom. 
The response was counter-aggression, a revolt against 
the school and its middle class culture.’” 


Tutorial Group Therapy 


We found that neither our usual psycho- 


therapeutic approaches nor the customary 


educational devices were as effective in im- 


proving either reading level or over-all life 
adjustment as a technique especially fash- 


ioned to meet the needs of these children 


This approach, “tutorial group therapy,’ 
combined techniques and principles derived 
from both remedial education and psycho- 
therapy. Children were introduced to the 
procedure as one which would help them get 
some idea of why they were having so much 
trouble in learning to read. The reading 
activity was employed very much in the way 
play materials are used 1n psychotherapy, 
the children sometimes using the reading to 

6 M. Roman, Reaching Delinquents through Reading. 
Springfield: Charles C Thomas, 1958, and J. B. Mar- 
golin, M. Roman and C. Harai, ‘ 
in the Delinquent Child,” . 
XXV No. 1 


7 Peck, Harrower, Beck, et al; op. cit, 


‘Reading Disability 
American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 


1253 
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escape direct consideration of more dis- 
comforting personal concerns. However, the 
method appeared not only to be a very 
effective means of reading instruction, but 
also a very helpful starting point for establish- 
ing therapeutic contact. Tutorial group 
therapy is obviously not to be generally 
carried out by choice in a children’s court. 
While it may be a good idea for some, others 
should be able to secure such services in 
their own school, while still others might 
better receive such assistance in a residential 
treatment center. However, it is clear that 
any such plan, whether devised for particular 
individuals or whole segments of the child 
population, must be a collaborative enter- 
prise between Court and school. Collabora- 
tion seems the element least characteristic of 
most inter-agency relationships in our large 
urban areas. 

The sort of autonomous, irresponsible 
action which characterized the recent whole- 
sale suspension from school of hundreds of 
New York City children cannot produce 
solutions which will meet either the needs of 
individual children or of the community as 
a whole. Such an approach does not provide 
machinery for psycho-social appraisal. The 
children were suspended on the basis of 
symptoms, without reference to either the 
specific nature of their troubles or their 
particular requirements for help. Therefore, 
it is not likely that this action will in any 
way prevent further deterioration of either 
the community situation or the children 
involved. 

In taking its action, the Board of Educa- 
tion cited as one of its criteria of suspension, 
history of a court appearance. This position 
is a violation of the very essence of the Chil- 
dren’s Court idea. Presumably, children are 
never “convicted” in such a court, and thus 
are not supposed to have a criminal record 
to be used against them as a result of a 
Children’s Court appearance. By failing to 
provide all the facilities to fulfill its role as a 
social instrument, the Children’s Court lends 
itself to the kind of ill-considered action 
which thrusts it into the position of aiding 
and abetting such destructive, punitive and 
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unhelpful developments in regard to children, 

It should thus be apparent that building 
provisions for prevention and early treat. 
ment into an agency like a Children’s Cour 
is not a luxury. If we fail to do so, we may 
find ourselves becoming the reluctant part. 
ner of forces within the community whose 
interests are remote from, and even jn. 
compatible with, those of social welfare, Ip 
the light of these considerations, I am es. 
pecially sorry to report that although New 
York City did appropriate funds to per. 
manently establish a Court Intake Service 
after the private foundation support was 
terminated, the Court has not yet carried 
out the plan. This failure is all the more 
shocking in view of the fact that the judges 
who sat during the life of the Court Intake 
Project did make use of the new clinical sery. 
ices when they were made available. 


Developing a Preventive Network 

In a survey of their reactions, several of 
the judges had questions about the best 
techniques for developing the program, but 
all recognized the need, as reflected in the 
words of one judge who said: 


“T consider that the new procedure employed by the 


Intake Service . . . gives the Court an opportunity to 


have a better understanding of the child for whom the 
Court must plan, and it gives necessary and immediate 
service, rather than delayed service.’® 


Delays in providing such crucial services 
not only mean that treatment will inevi- 
tably come too late, but also that we are 
failing to develop community agencies which 
can become part of a preventive network. 
Without such an integrated network we 
must abandon any pretense that we are en- 
gaged in promoting the psychological health 
of the community, and relegate our pro- 
fessional personnel to the dismal task of 
picking up the pieces of our damaged fellow 
citizens. I do not think our own morale, 
integrity or self respect as_ professional 
workers can long survive such a state of 
affairs. 


8 Peck, Harrower, Beck, et a/.; op. cit. 
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ACHIEVING ADOPTION 


Mrs. Marie W. Daugherty 
Supervisor 

Mrs. Hortense W. Few 
Caseworker 


Miss Margaret G. Muller 


Former Director of Casework 


Family and Children’s 
Service Association 
Dayton, Ohio 


Jusr a little over five years ago, when Fam- 
ily and Children’s Service Association of 
Montgomery County came into being as the 
result of a merger, many aspects of its serv- 
ices were reviewed in relation to community 
planning. During a series of meetings of a 
Community Welfare Council committee on 
unmarried mothers early in 1953, it was 
agreed that the new agency would expand its 
services to include the “indigent” unmarried 
mother and her baby—an unmet need. Many 
of these mothers are Negro. As word got 
around that our doors were open to any 
unmarried mother who wished counseling 
and planning for herself and/or baby, more 
and more Negro girls came. Not all of them 
were indigent. As far as the senior staff mem- 
bers of the former children’s part of the 
merged agency could remember, placement 
of a Negro child in either boarding or adop- 
tive care, had been only an occasional experi- 
ence, so that in many ways we had to start 
from scratch. 


Cooperative Progress 


By the end of 1953 we had acquired 
thirteen Negro babies for adoptive place- 
ment, and had placed only two! In 1954 we 
took twenty-two more Negro infants into 
boarding care, and, although mothers of 
eleven later took these themselves, a total of 
twenty-two needed adoptive homes during 
that year. We could place only eight. 

In October 1954, we employed a full-time 
Negro worker to concentrate on Negro adop- 
tions, and the same month, with the help of 
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FOR SIXTY NEGRO CHILDREN 


Agency flexibility and a willingness to evaluate each 
prospective couple on their own individual merit are 
the necessary ingredients to achieve greater places 
ments for Negro children. 


the local Urban League, organized an inter- 
racial Advisory Committee composed of 
community leaders. The newspapers, Negro 
and other, were generous, and printed pic- 
tures of children who were awaiting homes. 
A special brochure appeal was distributed by 
the Urban League. Innumerable talks have 
been given, accompanied by a showing of an 
agency-owned copy of the MARCH film, 
“Eddie Gets a New Name.” One does not 
usually try to spark interest in adoption 
among white friends or acquaintances, but 
three of our Negro adoptive families came to 
us in just this way: two are personal friends 
of staff members, and one briefly shared a 
hospital room with our special worker on 
Negro adoption! 

During the years when Dayton was mak- 
ing few Negro adoptive placements, an 
agency in a distant part of the state had 
found the Negro community here a happy 
hunting ground, and had created good rela- 
tionships. With our rising need for homes, a 
worker from that agency met with our ad- 
visory committee. A generous agreement fol- 
lowed, under which the distant agency would 
encourage future Dayton applicants to come 
to us, and the two agencies would work co- 
operatively in behalf of children’s and appli- 
cants’ needs when across-the-state place- 
ments seemed indicated. In the interests of 
all hard-to-place children in the state we also 
were active in Ohio’s pioneer Adoption Clear- 
ance Service, now Adoption Resource Ex- 
change. Through this medium we obtained 
homes for three of our own Negro children. 
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We are convinced that if Negro children 
are to be served, there must be certain 
modifications in practice and method which 
prevail for the usual white adoptive place- 
ment. We have made such modifications with 
approximately half of the homes used. The 
adjustments may appear to be compromises 
and double standard. This thought dis- 
tressed us—but the alternative of children 
perhaps never having, or at best waiting 
longer for, the security of belonging is much 
more distressing. As a result of these efforts 
1955 


55, twelve 


in 1956, nineteen in 1957, and ten the first 


nine children were placed in 


half of 1958. The number of new children 
taken into foster care grew to thirty-five in 


1957. 


Eligibility Requirements 

First, our eligibility requirements and 
methods differ for white and Negro appli- 
cants. Whereas with white applicants we 
have geographic limits, we cross county and 





after due clearance 
with local community agencies—and do all 


state lines for Negroes 


the paper work necessary for inter-state place- 
ments. We require that both prospective 
white parents come to us first, during office 
hours. We prefer that Negro parents do the 
same, but if distance or other factors pose a 
problem we go to them, and we are most 
flexible about out-of-hours appointments and 
one-at-a-time interviews, even for initial 
ones. We accept the working Negro mother 
as an applicant, but not the white one. If a 
white couple drops out after initial explora- 
tion we do not pursue; we do pursue Negro 
couples, often fostering their interest and 
helping them develop readiness for applica- 
tion over a period of a year or more, if 
necessary. 

We do not accept white adoptive appli- 
cants where age difference between mother 
and first child exceeds forty years; we have 
placed several Negro babies with couples in 
their forties (one adoptive father was fifty- 
three and had grandchildren by a previous 
marriage), that 
many children have grown up constructively 
with grandparents. We ask that white appli- 


based on our conviction 
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cants have been married at least three years 
; a 


if a first marriage; five years, if a second 
preceded by divorce. There is no such gen, 
eral policy for Negro couples—each situation 
is evaluated on its merits. Evidence of 4 
fertility problem, rather than “proof” of 
sterility, is a similar requirement with both 
groups but less emphasis is placed on com. 
plete medical study of the problem with al] 
Negro couples. 

After much pondering we are varying our 
interpretation of fees with the two groups, 
All are told of the fee, but Negro applicants 
are currently given the option of paying, 
Repeatedly, prior to this shift, we had 
learned directly and indirectly that concern 
about paying the fee was losing us many 
Negro applicants. Efforts to deal with feel. 
ings in this complicated area netted little 
result, and diverted us from our goal of 
finding parents for Negro children. 

Another point of difference that affects 
eligibility and later contacts is applications 
for specific children. We have never had such 
requests from white applicants. But often it 
is the attraction to a specific child in a 
friend’s home where he is boarding, or in 
Sunday School, that has brought many 
Negro couples to us. Six of these have 
worked out well after study. Each of the 
children were truly “chosen” by the couple 
as right for them. Currently we are exploring 
as a possibility for an eighteen-month-old 
twin a couple who admired them on the 
street and were told by the boarding mother 
to come to us. 

Boarding parents have been the enthus- 
astic source of many of our leads. One foster 
mother referred the adoptive parents for all 
four of the pre-adoptive children placed with 
her. In addition, she and her husband have 
become the parents for one of these children 
who had special appeal for them: “She looks 
just like us.” In three other instances board- 
ing parents have adopted a child boarded 
with them—in none did they know the 
natural parents. (This has happened only 
once in the past five years where white 
boarding parents, with a family of six, 
adopted a little four-year-old girl, with 
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cerebral palsy, whom they have had since 
infancy.) 
Study and Placement Period 

Because of exceptions made, even greater 
care is needed during the study and place- 
ment period to be certain that the essential 
ingredients—a real wish and capacity for 
adoptive parenthood that will assure a child 
4 favorable climate for emotional, physical 
and spiritual development—are present. On 
these points we never compromise. 

In relation to the working mother (we 
have used sixteen), we evaluate with her the 
need to work, financial and psychological. 
We go into the inevitable losses for mother 
and child in the situation, discuss practical 
aspects like sudden illness of the sitter or the 
child, learn whether other mothers in the 
community are working in order to estimate 
how different or alike the adopted child may 
feel. We discuss the substitute care to be 
arranged, indicate that we prefer it to be in 
the child’s own home, urge continuity with 
the same person, and interview the prospec- 
tive sitter—usually a relative. Ideally, the 
mother arranges a leave of absence during 
the period of first placement, and introduces 
the substitute gradually. 


We were entranced with one situation in which the 
mother, in domestic service, took her new daughter to 
work with her daily, explaining to her employers that 
her caseworker said no stranger should care for the child 
for awhile. The employing family delightedly took care 
of the baby’s incidental needs when the mother was 
busy with other responsibilities. 

In another situation, the adopting parents 
had become acquainted with their child in a 
neighbor’s home where he boarded. During 
the study period they happily bought many 
of his clothes and special diet needs, and had 
him in their home many week ends. The 
logical and accepted day care plan after 
oficial adoptive placement was with the 
former foster mother. This was the same 
adopting couple who could not comprehend 
our concern that their marriage of eleven 
months seemed scarcely long enough for a 
child of thirteen months. (Each had been 
married and widowed before and each was 
now in the late thirties. The courtship had 
been stable. Sterility was established by 
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surgery.) Their puzzled rejoinder was that 
since we, and they, wanted the child to know 
of his adoption in due time, what did a couple 
of months’ discrepancy in dates have to do 
with placement. They were right! 

We have placed one baby in a home where 
the adoptive father is in the service, sta- 
tioned in another state, and gets home only 
every several months. He was able to get 
leave at the time of study and later for the 
placement, and both parents are actively 
alive to their child, even thoug 1 one is away. 


Obstructing Problems Overcome 

Rather often we discover unfinished per- 
sonal business in an adoptive home study 
with Negro applicants, and, for the sake of 
the applicants themselves, as well as of the 
children they may be able to serve, we as- 
sume a high degree of responsibility for 
helping to solve the problem: 


The Stones had such a situation—an older child, inde- 
pendently placed, who had never been adopted because 
of legal complications about surrender. After we had 
helped assemble the documents needed, her status was 
clarified and adoption consummated at the same time as 
the legal adoption of the child we placed. 

In the course of another study Mr. Dean, 
a prospective adoptive father, finally was 
able to identify his obvious jitters as the 
result of a former brief contact with us, some 
ten years before, as a putative father: 

He had continued to help support Jerry, his out-of- 
wedlock child, but both he and the child’s mother had 
long since married and there had never been direct 
communication between him and the child. Mr. Dean’s 
wife knew of, and accepted, this matter before their 
marriage, but it arose to trouble both of them as they 
contemplated adoption. After considerable contact with 
everyone concerned, Jerry’s stepfather proceeded with 
adoption of him. Mr. Dean is relieved of both the 
financial and psychological burdens he was carrying, 
and the Deans are the happy parents of the child we 
have placed. 

Verification of marriages and divorces in 
two other studies disclosed that divorces had 
not actually taken place, so that the present 
marriages were not legal. In both cases we 
helped get legal assistance to untangle the 
snarls. In one case, we placed the child (one 
known to and “chosen” by the couple) be- 
fore final technicalities were cleared and the 
quiet remarriage accomplished. All of this 
was settled before legal 
consummated. 


adoption was 
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A final and especially poignant bit of unfinished busi- 
ness turned up in the case of Mr. Harvey, a would-be 
adoptive father who had been a committed patient in a 


state school for the mentally deficient from the age of 


eight to eighteen. Since he had never had legal com- 
petency adjudicated he was unable to enter into a 
contractual agreement such as a legal adoption. Study 
here revealed that as a child of seven Mr. Harvey had 
been taken from his delinquent but loving mother and 
placed in a county children’s home, where his with- 
drawn behavior was so pronounced that, without test- 
ing, he was sent to the state school. Brighter than other 
children there, he soon became a favorite with his cot- 
tage mother and spent many week ends in her home 
throughout the next ten years. The love he had received 
earlier from his own mother and later from the cottage 
mother undoubtedly accounts for his good adult adjust- 
ment—vocationally, socially, and in marriage. An 
examination by our psychologist established an IQ well 
within the average range. This, along with a report from 
our consultant psychiatrist served as sufficient evidence 
for court action to “restore competency” in time for the 
legal adoption procedures. 


Other Limiting Factors 

Periodically the health of adoptive 
cants poses special problems. We have placed 
children in homes where one of the parents 
has been found 


appli- 


to have a positive 
Medical exploration and treatment, as well 


serology. 


as clarification of social and psychological 
factors, preceded the decision touse the homes. 
Economic often are 


problems present 


among Negro adoptive applicants. Although 
all other aspects of home life and relation- 
ships are favorable, there is just not enough 
money for some of the “extras,” and there 
may never be. In a few cases we have helped 
to establish eligibility for public funds for 
special medical or surgical care for child or 
parents. In one case, in which a boarding 
home became adoptive, we matiamaail board 
payments for several additional months as 
the adoptive father’s annual lay-off came 
earlier and lasted 


expected. Recent lay-offs among other pro- 


longer than had _ been 


spective adoptive parents have led mothers 
L Cc } t 

e ] } pant 
heretofore at home to go to work, while 


ee 
fathers take care of the child by day. Inade- 


} 


quacy of housing is D- 


nother recurrent prot 
lem, related 


somewhat to economic stress. 


_e ~ 1 . } i . 7 
Accordingly we often — less in physical 


‘ ape, (ear sal 1 
setting than we or tl 1e fa im ly might wish, but 
ruarantees OF nece ssary 


only when there are 


safety 


"9 


; Lild \ bazar: wae 
for the child, and later community 


influences promise better housing 


rn ] . Cmte 1 Ahlan ahaa 
The degree of educational limitations 


among some Negro applicants used to worry 
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us more than it does now. We had great fear 
of “underplacing” our bright children. Pe. 
haps we exaggerated the brightness of some 
of them. In any case, we have found a num. 
ber of good adoptive homes among couples 
with third to fifth grade educations; homes 
especially suitable for the child for whom 
eighth grade achievement may be the ulti. 
mate. After one such placement we received 
the following letter which suggests that there 
is little correlation between spelling or pune. 
tuation and love: 

“Just a few Line as to Let you here from us we ar Just 
fine and truly hope when these few Line rece your hand 
it will fine you the Same Oh we is So happy with the 
BaBy She is So Sweet and She Just fine we have take 
hure to the doctor Say She is Just fine diane is Get So 
fat evy Body that See hure Say She Just Like Me Oh 
we is So happy with hure it is Joy and happys evy day 
with hure So I want you to no She is Just fine and Just 
as Sweet as She can Be we Just thank you over and over 
for this nice Baby Oh we Just wood not take nothing for 


hure She is evy thing to me and my husbing So I will 
close By with a Sweet Pray.” 


Special Placement Adaptations 

The placement process often differs for 
Negro and white parents. For both white and 
Negro placements we are able to “ 


the broad sense of the terms such aspects as 


match” in 


family background and aptitudes; with white 


children we usually match important color- 


ing and hia ai aspects. For Negro couples, 


howev er, coloring and features hold a special 


1 
S121 uific an ! le pe li llv wnen th > work 
ign cance, and, Claiiy hen the wor er 


is white, it is often difficult to predict whether 


our and their choice of child will coincide, 


Any couple has a right to, and from time to 


. oe ” 
time does, sav “‘no 


about a child we may 


have thought lect for them. Because this 


has happened more often with Negro couples, 


1 
in reaction to the child’s appearance, we are 
especially careful to protect a child past early 


infancy from a direct meeting with prospec- 


é om a ee 
tive parents. Initial obser ation of the child 


is arranged in a setting where he need not be 


aware of being under scrutiny. 
’ . ats I ae Ps ae ey eee 
We never have had a white couple refuse 
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tion, and let it go at that. Instead we worked 
further with them about their fantasy child, 
and after some months told them about 
another baby girl who sounded, and in her 
pictures looked, just right to them. Sadly, 
before they could meet her she suddenly died 
of pneumonia. They freely shared their feel- 
ings then with the caseworker, accepted her 
help, and a few months later adopted a baby 
girl. 

“We moved faster in placement after 
another tragic death than we probably would 
have with a white couple 
similar strengths: 


even one of 





The Masons were the parents of a gay, charming 
three-year-old daughter who had come to them as a 
baby. While in the process of study for a second child, 
mother and little girl were struck by a hit-run driver. 
The child was killed and the mother hospitalized for 
about a month. Our traditions said, allow a year for 
mourning. But within three months after the accident 
there was an infant boy for whom the Masons seemed 
right. We told them about him, and they took him. 
They have taken another baby girl since, and are fully 
able to treat each child as a treasured individual. 

There are fewer differences apparent in the 
post-placement service period for white and 
Negro families, with the exception of those 
Negro parents who live at a great distance. 
With these, we maintain our practice of a 
; i ae _ 
first visit within a week after placement.! 
Unless problems arise when distances are 
great, some of the subsequent contacts are 
often handled cooperatively through another 
agency, or by letter or phone. When the time 
approaches for completing the adoption, 

' é A : 
usually at the end of a year, a period of close, 
direct 
‘ > 

‘must.” 


casework relationship is again a 


Conclusion 

These are some of the “differences” in- 
volved in our attempt to provide the security 
of adoption for sixty Negro children. We are 
proud to know that four of them have been 
placed under three months of age, twenty 
under six months, forty-one under one year. 
An additional fourteen had to wait until they 
were between one and two years old, four 
more until between two and three years; only 


1On one occasion the worker had to drive over 150 
miles with a two and a half year old’s pet parakeet that 
he wanted sent along from his boarding home. 
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one exceeded three years, by a few months, 
and for him it was extra hard as he had some 
with all 


agencies, the children at the extremes of the 


crippling from polio. As is true 


scale are those for whom it is hardest to find 
the right parents, whether the question is one 
of coloring or of native endowment. 

We believe that with only a reasonable 
range of differences we can feel comfortable 
about all these placements. Because of the 
need we have learned to approach each 
potential adoptive couple individually. The 
only major area of double standard we see 
has to do with use of working mothers, yet 
had we not used them, sixteen more children 
would be on our list of those without real 
status. We believe that what they have and 
will have is infinitely better than the insecur- 
ity of prolonged boarding care. All of them 
are faring at least as well as the other chil- 
dren in their communities with whom they 
are facing growing up. 

What more can one realistically ask for 
any child? What might now be the lot of 
these sixty had we not opened our doors to 
them and done what we could in their behalf? 
True, the job is a hard one. It requires 
infinite time, skill, patience, and capacity for 
frustration. There must be deep conviction, 
supported by board and administration, that 
it can and must be done. We believe there 
must also be the courage to be flexible about 
procedures and criteria, no matter how tried 
and true these may seem. 

When courage flags, as it sometimes does, 
we in this agency re-read a letter received 
several years ago from a teen-age unmarried 
mother then living in another community. 
Its dignity and pathos never fail to spur 
us on: 

“Dear Mrs. 


I am writing to see if you have someone to adopt my 
baby or if you are looking for someone now. I don’t 
know what procedures you have to go through but 
yesterday I heard someone say that the agencies were 
closed to all colored babies as of July 1. If this is true 
please write and tell me. I think it would be better if you 
didn’t tell my mother and if it is impossible to get 
parents for my baby tell me first. This is because I 
don’t want her to worry. I myself, am very upset so a 
quick answer from you would help.” 


Yours truly, 


This girl’s baby is among our sixty. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The United Way 


D rine the next few months, all across the 
country on the panels of U.S. mail trucks we 
will be seeing the appealing face of an attrac- 
tive six- or seven-year-old putting his hand 
into the secure clasp of an adult who extends 
a helping hand. 

This adult hand represents the American 
community’s concern for its children—a con- 
cern that is transformed into action by the 
fall drives of 2100 United Funds and Com- 
munity Chests from coast to coast, to raise 
funds so that our social agencies may serve. 

More than half the money raised through 
such united community campaigns goes to 
help children. Last year over 27 cents per 
United Way dollar was spent for family and 
children’s services. During the period 1951 to 
1958 the national percentage increase in 
appropriations to children’s agencies was 
55.6%; in combined family and children’s 
agencies, 35.8%. When the 1951 and 1958 
dollars are adjusted for depreciation due to 
cost of living increases we still find an in- 
crease in appropriations to children’s agen- 
cies of 39.7 per cent, and of 22 per cent to 
combined family and children’s agencies. 

As always board members, staff and volun- 
teers associated with child welfare agencies 
must stand ready to assume the responsibil- 
ity, indeed, to accept the privilege, of sup- 
porting the United Fund and Community 
Chest drives. They must make the most 
positive use of their professional and lay 
competence so that children can be provided 
services. 

Seldom are communication facilities so 
readily available to child welfare agencies as 
at fund raising time. The public, out of its 
deep concern about serving, and its desire to 
eliminate confusion and chaos by a united 
campaign, is at its receptive peak in under- 
standing and listening to our agencies inter- 
pret services to children. While we must 
describe children’s needs and explain how our 
agencies can serve them on a year ’round 
basis, the united campaigns offer children’s 
agencies a rich and fertile field in which to cul- 
tivate community interest and desire to help. 
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What our children’s agencies know of the 
needs of children are told often, but fre. 
quently to so few. For example, what 
propitious moment, when community re. 
ceptivity is so high, to let people realize that 
over 262,000 children in our country must 
live away from their own homes in institu. 
tions and foster homes. Can there be a better 
time to make clear that the services of a child 
welfare agency are not solely to aid a child 
who must live away from home, but that our 
services also include helping parents become 
better able to give children the care they 
require. 

May we all, as agency representatives and 
as individuals, offer to interpret the services 
and needs of children and volunteer to par- 
ticipate in our local drives. Unless profes. 
sionals and board members are enthusiastic, 
energetic and have given generously them- 
selves, they cannot be as effective in con- 
vincing others that they should give their 
understanding and support generously. 

Earu J. Beatt 
Director of Surveys, CWLA 
& 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


a 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
e 


Admission in Fall or Spring Semester 
Entrance in spring semester, followed by sum- 
mer session, permits second-year status in the 
Master’s program the following fall. 

A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 
largely generic. Supervised field practice is 
available in both public and private child wel- 
fare agencies. 


Scholarships or training grants usually avail- 
able for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 
concentration. 
e 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 
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THE UNMARRIED MOTHER WHO IS A MINOR* 


Lola A. Bowman 


Director of Casework 
Children’s Service Society of Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


AuruoucH communities have long been con- 
cerned with providing services to unmarried 
mothers and their children, a rapid review of 
recent statistics shows that the problem is a 
growing one.! The actual number and per- 
centage involved in the “under eighteen” 
group undoubtedly varies according to 
locality and social milieu. Some estimates 
run as high as 40 percent of all unmarried 
mothers.” 

Communities must study and evaluate 
what is being done to help those already in 
trouble. Are they being sought out? How 
adequate and well co-ordinated are the serv- 
ices offered? How can present services be 
made more effective? How is present knowl- 
edge being used to improve methods of treat- 
ment and prevention? What is being done to 
prevent further incidence of the problem? 

Society’s attitude toward the adolescent 
unmarried mother is influenced somewhat 
by her age. have been 
violated and some social disapproval needs 


Moral standards 


to be expressed. But the community is deeply 
interested and concerned about its youth, 
and wants to provide sympathetic and con- 
structive help without appearing to condone 
the behavior. “Older people should know 
better,” but society is more lenient with the 
teenage unmarried mother. Censure is apt 


* Given under the joint auspices of CWLA and the 
National Association on Service to Unmarried Parents 
at the National Conference on Social Welfare, Chicago, 
on May 13, 1958. 

1Between 1950 and 1956 (Public Health Service 
Report, Department of Health, Education and Welfare) 
the number of illegitimate births increased from 141,600 
to 193,500 and the percentage of illegitimate births in- 
creased from 4.0 to 4.65. 

2In my own agency, roughly one-third of those re- 
ceiving service fall into this under eighteen age group. 
Whether we take the higher or the lower figures, this is a 
problem of sizeable proportions. 
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The author focuses on the unique problems of the 
minor unmarried mother and the community re- 
sources needed to help her. 


to be directed toward parents, schools, 
churches, or the widespread juvenile de- 
linquency of our time. This may be bene- 
ficial in sparing the adolescent the severely 
condemnatory attitude toward the older 
unmarried mother. But it is distinctly det- 
rimental if it tends to absolve the adoles- 
cent from responsibility for her own be- 
havior, and helps her project the blame else- 
where. 

Some communities are more or less re- 
signed to widespread sexual experimentation 
among teenagers, yet indignantly aroused 
and condemning when such experimentation 
results in out-of-wedlock pregnancy. Surely 
it must look as if society is saying, “It’s all 
right as long as you can get away with it.” 
With such a corruptible community con- 
science, where can youth find stable and con- 
sistent social values to serve as a guide? 


Problems of Minor Unmarried Mothers 


Consideration of the minor unmarried 
mother suggests a two-fold approach. First, 
since these minors are engaged in the growth 
problems common to all adolescents, we must 
understand the major tasks of adolescence, 
and how they are affected by out-of-wedlock 
pregnancy. Secondly, these minors face all 
the painful reality problems and responsi- 
bilities of unmarried motherhood. Thus we 
must consider how the girl is affected by lack 
of the legal rights, responsibilities and free- 
doms accorded the older, emancipated wo- 
man. Separation of these two approaches is 
impossible. 

For many young unmarried mothers the 
pregnancy and even the baby seem to lack 
reality or importance. Their major upset is 
over separation from their families, absence 
from school and falling behind in grade place- 
ment, possible ostracism by friends, and 
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whether any “really nice boy” will ever ask 
them for a date. The frightening prospect of 
giving birth to a baby, thinking through the 
various alternative plans and envisioning 
their social and psychological consequences, 
and attempting to understand their own 
feelings and behavior are all additional prob- 
lems, and quite overwhelming. 

The way an individual “survives” her 
adolescence depends on the way she has 
integrated her previous life experiences. 
Within the framework of healthy, warm, 
supportive family relationships, this period 
of growth is taken in stride. The various 
psycho-social tasks of adolescence are very 
much a part of the problems of the minor 
unmarried mother. The struggle for emanci- 
pation from parents and family is reflected 
in behavior which is ostensibly designed to 
show independence and even defiance of 
parental restrictions (e.g., late hours, choice 
of undesirable companions, sexual explora- 
tion), but can lead to even more complete de- 
pendence and prolonged need for protection 
and support. Having a baby out of wedlock 
as the result of an effort to prove one is 
grown-up is obviously self-defeating. As a 
psychoanalyst has so aptly observed, mother- 
hood creates only a possibility of maturity, 
not maturity itself. 

Another task of adolescence is to achieve 
acceptance by one’s peers and establish 
satisfactory relationships with both sexes. 
Identification with a group of her own sex 
and finding herself attractive to members of 
the opposite sex helps the adolescent girl to 
accept and value her own sexual identity, 
and heightens her feelings of self-esteem. 
Failure in these peer relationships results in 
a need to embark on impulsive and ir- 
responsible sexual adventures to dispel 
doubts about sexual identity, or to seek to 
prove through sexual relationships that one 
is loved and wanted. Feelings of self-deprecia- 
tion, often a causative factor in unmarried 
parenthood, are deeply intensified by the 
birth of a child out of wedlock. 

A third task of adolescence is educational 
progress and vocational direction, a planning 
toward vocational identity, achievement, 
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and financial independence. Freedom 4 


J 
satisfy curiosity and to achieve in schoo] 
leads to a sense of mastery and self-esteem, 
In an out-of-wedlock pregnancy, interrup. 
tion of the educational program, the reaction 
of teachers and fellow pupils, and assailing 
doubts about future fitness for various voca. 
tional choices have an adverse effect. 


Unhappy Family Relationships 

While some adolescents, who have not yet 
learned to understand and handle the up. 
surge of sexual feeling, may become pregnant 
with a minimum of psychogenic determina- 
tion, most of those reaching socia! agencies 
have a history of unhappy family relation. 
ships. Adolescents are still actively involved 
in these relationships. Since they are phys. 
ically still in the home, the effectiveness of 
the help given them very much depends on 
the help given the parents. The parents 
themselves usually apply to the agency, and 
the plans made may be imposed by the 
parents rather than chosen by the girl. This 
applies to plans for staying at home through- 
out the pregnancy or leaving the community 
to insure secrecy, the kind of living plan 
away from home, action against the alleged 
father, and decisions about keeping the baby 
or giving him up for adoption, returning to 
school or going to work. Still dependent on 
her family economically, physically, and 
emotionally, the girl usually can do little but 
comply with their demands. 

In most instances the minor unmarried 
mother returns to her own family after the 
birth of her baby. The success of her adjust- 
ment there depends not only on the self- 
understanding and desire for change she has 
achieved, but also on the extent to which 
parental attitudes and handling have been 
modified. Too often a return to the same 
environment leads to further acting-out 
behavior, or to unhealthy suppression of in- 
dependent or aggressive strivings in an effort 
to atone to the parents for the disgrace 
brought on the family. 

Nancy, seventeen, had a mother described as gentle, 
affectionate and sincerely concerned for her family, but 


strong and unyielding underneath, and very much hurt 
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by behavior of which she disapproved. Religious em- 
phasis and high moral principles were important to her. 
Nancy was excessively concerned about the expense to 
her parents of her care and confinement; she had always 
liked earning her own spending money because she did 
her parents for money. She felt 


not like to ask he terribly 


guilty about her pregnancy and the hurt she had caused 
her family. Her burden of self-depreciation, gratitude, 
and desire to atone has its roots in the basic unhealthy 
parent-child relationships hinted at in the “suffering 
mother,” and in the child’s guilt over receiving any- 
thing from her parents. 


Living Arrangements 

One of the immediate practical problems 
facing the unmarried pregnant minor who 
wishes to leave her home community is 
making a satisfactory living arrangement. 
Some plan of supervised living is indicated, 
either in a maternity home or substitute 
family care. The maternity home, designed 
primarily for group living, cannot tailor its 
program to the needs of the adolescent who 
seeks a close personal relationship, and wants 
to keep up with her school work. Substitute 
family living, whether for one girl or for a 
very small group, whether board is paid or 
the family pays the girl for limited services, 
may well be the choice for the adolescent. 
For the older adolescent, needing a protec- 
tive environment and yet needing and want- 
ing to earn her own way, a carefully chosen 
family home 1n which the girl is paid a small 
salary for light household tasks may be the 
only answer. The many hazards are obvious, 
but with appropriate safeguards in a family 
accepting and understanding the girl and 
able to work with the agency, such a plan 
can be a constructive experience. 

Foster family care can be therapeutic: 

Mary, fourteen, was referred when five months preg- 
nant by a Juvenile Court worker. Her mother’s chief 
concern was to get her out of the community; Mary’s 
chief concern was that arrangements be made so that 
she could keep up with her school work. Since her youth 
and dependency pointed to need for individual mother- 
ing and attention, plans were made for her to enter an 
agency foster home outside her own community. Once 
this was arranged, the mother lost all interest. 

The family background was one of instability, marital 
discord and parental rejection. The parents were di- 
vorced. The mother’s first marriage was a forced one at 
fifteen; altogether she had been married and divorced 
three times and had one out-of-wedlock child. Her 
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father, remarried and living in the same community, 
; 


had seen little of the children but began to show an 


active interest in Mary when he learned of her preg- 


nancy. The baby’s putative father, Tom, was an eigh- 
teen year old on probation from the Boy's School, a 
friend of Mary’s older brother. Mary had aggressively 


} 


pursued Tom despite his evident disinterest, and was 
l 
I 


convinced that he was in love with her and would marry 
her. When his indifference would no longer | 
Mary becam 

then wavered lest it mean he would be 


Boy’s School. 


Initially, Mary was distrustful of a f 


vindictive and wanted to press charge 


ster home and 
accepted it only because her mother insisted. She con- 
fided to the caseworker that “foster parents beat you 
rk.” At first 


he eventually 


up sometimes and make you do all the wi 
suspicious of the caseworker’s interest, she eventually 
expressed her surprise at such good treatment from 
both caseworker and foster parents: “I never knew 
people could be like that!” “I never had so much at- 
tention in my life.” She was especially happy that the 
to keep 


lar grade 


caseworker had arranged with the school for her 
up with second term work and enter her reg 
in the fall. She liked school but found it discouraging, 
“dumb.” With help 
from her foster parents she began to do such good school 
work that the teacher was amazed. Mary found herself 
“‘not as dumb as I thought.” Her responsiveness to the 


and was convinced that she was 


acceptance and attention of the foster parents and case- 
worker was verbalized by her: “You don’t tell me what 
I have to do.” “You treat me as if my ideas were worth 
something.” Although in many ways Mary longed to 
remain in the foster home after the baby’s birth, she 
had a strong need to return to-her mother’s home and 


to continue to struggle for her acceptance. 


Use of Varied Resources 

Many resources were mobilized to meet 
Mary’s needs: referral from a Juvenile 
Court officer to a private casework agency; 
acceptance in a foster family where there 
were no battles with parental figures and 
where she was respected as an individual; 
the school’s arrangement of special help so 
she could keep up with her class; boarding 
care of the baby. Use of psychiatric consulta- 
tion aided in understanding Mary, and 
helped her free herself enough from im- 
mobilizing conflicts to consider realistic 
plans for her child. The public welfare agency 
financed the cost of care for Mary and sub- 
sequently of the lengthy boarding period for 
the baby. 

Cases like these are emotionally costly to 
caseworkers. When the mother is an im- 
mature fourteen year old at odds with her 
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parents, the mother’s best interests require 
that she be given time to arrive at her de- 
cision without a sense of duress and injustice. 
Legally the mother has the right to make her 
own decision; an attempt by parents or 
agency to seek involuntary termination of 
Mary’s parental rights on the basis of her 
youth and lack of readiness for the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood, would, even if suc- 
cessful, have had far-reaching and destruc- 
tive results. With older unmarried mothers, 
requesting board payments or setting time 
limits may be helpful in bringing realities to 
bear, provided these are not used in a con- 
trolling, punitive way. 

The school’s cooperation was most helpful 
in building up Mary’s self-esteem. Her 
amazement at her good school work had im- 
plications far beyond scholastic achieve- 
ment: She could still do something worth- 
while and acceptable. Many school systems 
are concerned about how best to help stu- 
dents who become pregnant, and may ar- 
range home visits by teachers to complete 
term work, acceptance of credits from uni- 
versity extension courses, and regular pro- 
motion. Some schools—and some unmarried 
mothers—feel that return to the same school, 
or to the same school with the alleged father, 
is undesirable, and a transfer is made. School 
welfare counsellors are invaluable in helping 
work out the best school plans. If a return to 
a straight academic program is not indi- 
cated, vocational school training may be 
best. This is often true if the mother and her 
family keep the baby at home. There is apt 
to be conflict about responsibility for caring 
for the child, frequent absences, growing 
disinterest in school, and impatience to start 
earning money. 


Role of the Parents 


It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
role played by the parents of the minor un- 
married mother; usually they are very much 
involved in the girl’s acting out. This is one 
area where, in my experience, caseworkers 
have not had a high degree of success. Part 
of this may be due to their own mixed feel- 
ings: anxieties stirred up by the forbidden 
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sexual acting out and the ensuing pregnancy, 
the tendency to identify with children, even 
grown-up children, rather than with parents, 
At the same time the parents are apt to be 
defensive, feeling guilty and a failure, or re. 
acting to real or imagined blame for their 
daughter’s behavior. Their guilt, shame and 
need to punish may be the basis of either the 
decision to “get rid of” the baby or to keep 
him. 

Some parents may insist on placing the 
baby for adoption both to protect their own 
position and to deprive their daughter of the 
child she wishes to keep. Others may insist 
on keeping the baby to force the daughter to 
live with the reminder of her “‘badness,” or 
out of guilty feeling that they must make 
amends as grandparents for their failure as 
parents. In both instances, the wishes of the 
girl and realistic plans for the child’s welfare 
have no part. On the other hand, many 
young mothers appear helpless and _ in- 
decisive, growing even more confused when 
given freedom to decide. They need some 
external authority, whether parents, social 
agency or courts. 

An example of parental opposition to the 
wishes of the baby’s mother is the dilemma 
of Betty, fourteen, who wanted to place her 
baby for adoption. 

Her mother insisted on bringing the baby back to the 
home community, and in answer to Betty’s distressed 
feelings, suggested boarding home placement for Betty 
instead. The mother eagerly referred to “my baby,” 
while trying to get rid of Betty. She was adamant about 
keeping the baby, and Betty was forced to go along with 
the plan in order to be allowed to come home. 


Young unmarried mothers often have a 
baby for the mother, or act out the mother’s 
unconscious forbidden impulses. The parent 
is strict and prohibitive on a verbal, con- 
scious level, but the child senses implicit per- 
mission to act out. Expecting the worst is 
correctly interpreted as an invitation. Even 
though the parents may be uninterested in 
understanding their own participation in 
such behavior, some adolescents can be 
helped to see inconsistencies in parental 
attitudes. Here consistency by the worker is 
of paramount importance. The client must 
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be clear that sympathetic understanding and 
guidance do not mean permissiveness. 

~ In agencies where casework with the 
parents of a minor unmarried mother Is part 
of the total service to the girl, it is necessary 
to have sufficient information to understand 
the personality and needs of the parents as 
reflected in the girl. 
Strengths must be properly recognized and 
used supportively. Those who want to be 


their handling of 


good parents and have genuine concern for 
their daughter take part in discussions of 
many phases of family life and exploration of 
modifiable attitudes. This help to the parents 
can become more time-consuming and de- 
manding of skill than direct contacts with the 
unmarried mother herself. Often this service 
can be more effectively given if separate 
workers are provided. This is easier for 
workers and clients alike, and is a practical 
necessity if the girl is removed to a maternity 
or foster home far from her own community. 


Family Counseling 


The parents of Jean, fifteen, tended to blame each 
other for her “‘getting into trouble.” The mother felt her 
husband had always been too lenient and over-protec- 
tive, while he in turn felt she had been too strict and un- 
reasonable in her demands. Jean found security in 
neither relationship, and eventually revealed her con- 
viction that neither parent really wanted her. Casework 
interviews with the parents helped both to look at their 
past handling of Jean, to see why she might have felt so 
confused and unhappy that she turned to the neighbor 
boy. They were able to arrive at a more consistent ap- 
proach to their daughter. Together they planned a move 
to a different neighborhood and a new school, discussed 
Jean’s probable feelings after her return to the family, 
and the things they could do to help her feel their ac- 
ceptance and support. They later expressed surprise at 
the girl’s improvement. She seemed to have grown up, 
and there was more harmony in the home. 


This same kind of family counseling is in- 
dicated when the unmarried mother keeps 
her baby and takes him to her parents’ home 
with her. We will not review the factors in 
the decision of Peggy and her parents to keep 
little Johnnie, but we can note some of the 
difficulties. | 

Marginal family income required application for 
ADC funds. The caseworker conferred with the school 


welfare counsellor and arranged vocational aptitude 
testing, as a result of which a program at vocational 
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school, requiring attendance one day a 

worked out. The family originally tended to smother 
the baby with attention, and Peggy stayed close to 
home, avoiding social or recreational contacts. Both of 
these trends were noted by the caseworker, who dis- 
cussed the needs of both Peggy and Johnnie. The 


parents were somewhat ambivalent about outside a 

ties for Peggy, although they feared that, denied 
activities, she might become seclusive and rather queer 
like a relative of theirs. Peggy’s younger sister, j 

of all the attention received by Peggy and ; 
frequent flare-ups of temper and demands. There wa 
danger of the sister’s being incited to repeat Pegs 
havior in order to obtain what 

fits. The parents were helped to give more construct 
attention to their younger daughter 


road ahead for this family looks precar 
they have made good use of the worker 
and support. 

Although adolescents have already es- 
tablished clearly discernible patterr f 
meeting difficulties, their personality | 
rigidly set than in later life and m 


modifiable. Environmental changes t > 
more effective. The caseworker in her role 
as mother image can help the adolescent ¢ 

—who underneath is groping for a relation- 
ship with a warm, supportive, understand- 
ing, nonpunitive mother—to use an experi- 


ence with a terribly destructive 
a step toward maturity. Acceptance as an 
individual of worth aids restoration of self- 
esteem, and strengthens ability to withstan 
whatever painful rebuffs may be met. The 
caseworker can help her gain understanding 
of some of the factors leading 
nancy, and give her hope th: 
holds a better solution, such as marriage and 


iag 


it the future 
children born under happier circumstances. 
This life-line is rejected by the deprived and 
empty girl, who can only cling to her baby or 
her behavior as a hoped for source of grati- 
fication. 


Summary 

The adequacy of services offered by a com- 
munity to unmarried mothers is essentially 
dependent upon public understanding and 
attitudes. Understanding the unhappy family 
relationships which have contributed to the 
problem is basic to most effective help for the 
girl and her parents. Helping the girl to 
change is usually not enough; her return to 
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the same family environment is apt to lead 
‘to further acting out or unhealthy sup- 
pression. Schools can help her to plan an 
academic program, and to achieve accept- 
ance by faculty and fellow students. 
Existing community services should be 
examined to determine ways of improving 
help to these young people whose behavior, 
essentially self-defeating and hurtful, needs 
as much attention as that of the more socially 
aggressive and destructive. We need con- 
tinued study of both personal and social 
causes of unmarried parenthood, and con- 
tinued support for preventive facilities that 
promote and strengthen family life, and offer 
opportunity for learning, achievement and 
healthy social contacts. 
® 
A New Reprint from Child Welfare 


Because of the importance of the subject 
and the original way in which the material is 
presented, the League is making available 
reprints of “The Flexible Use of Foster 
Homes for Emergency Care,” by Merle E. 
MacMahon, which appeared in the June 
issue of Cui1tp WetrFaRE. Please refer to 
F-2/ in ordering. The price is 15 cents. 


Negro Adoptive Home Recruiting 
Films Available 


A one minute film featuring Pearl Bailey, 
portraying Negro children w ho need adop- 
tion, is now available. It can serve as an ex- 
ceedingly moving television spot announce- 
ment by communities concerned with placing 
Negro children for adoption, since no agency 
is identified. 

A longer version of this film, running three 
and a half minutes and showing the same 
children in different poses, is also available. 
This could be used in commercial theaters 
between perform: inces or as part of a fifteen 
minute news summary. A reference is made 
to Los Angeles county, but this part could be 
spliced off and a card added identifying your 
local agency. 

Write to BABY, in care of the County 
Bureau of Adoptions, 2550 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California, for 
further information or to place your order. 
A 35mm film costs $18 for the longer version 
and $5.00 for the shorter one. A 16mm film 
costs $13 for both versions. 
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JUST OUT...A new approach to 
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By F. IVAN NYE, State College of Washington 





Takes a fresh look at the problem of delinquent be- 
havior. A thoroughly comprehensive analysis of de- 
linquency, this work is based on the new approach of 
reported behavior. Because it treats the subject as a 
variable, rather than as an attribute, it frees the analy- 
sis of delinquency from certain biases usually related to 
socio-economic level and family structure. 
Challenging previous research based on reform-school 
populations or on court records, the author brings 
quantitative research, based on samples of adequate 
size, to bear on areas of family attitudes and relation- 
ships. Included is a great deal of descriptive material 
on parent-child relationships. 


1958 $4.95 


At your bookstore, or direct from 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Graduate Study Abroad 

American social workers will have a chance 
to observe and study the philosophy and 
methods of social work in the Netherlands, 
Denmark, France, Italy and the United 
Kingdom during 1959-60 under the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Program of the 
Department of State. Recipients of awards 
under the Fulbright Act for study abroad 
will receive tuition, maintenance, and travel 
to and from the country of their choice. 

General eligibility requirements are U.S, 
citizenship, a Master’s degree and two years 
of professional experience, language ability 
sufficient to carry on the proposed study, and 
good health. A demonstrated capacity for 
independent work is also necessary. Prefer- 
ence is given to applicants under thirty-five 
years of age, though older applicants will be 
considered. 

The Institute of International Education, 
1 E. 67th St., NYC, will supply further 
information and application forms. Competi- 
tions for the 1959-60 academic year close 
November 1, 1958. Requests for application 
forms must be postmarked before October 15. 
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EMOTIONAL NEGLECT OF CHILDREN: 
A CHALLENGE TO PROTECTIVE SERVICES* 


Robert M. Mulford 
General Secretary, 
Massachusetts SPCC, 

Boston, Mass. 


Ir 1s significant that at this stage of the 
development of child protective services at- 
tention is being focused nationally on emo- 
tional neglect of children. There are a 
number of approaches to an understanding of 
what is involved in helping parents and their 
children who are suffering from emotional 
neglect. First we must consider how the pub- 
lic looks at emotional neglect, how it indi- 
cates its concern in making a referral to a 
protective agency, and how it feels about the 
protective agency’s right to enter situa- 
tions involving emotionally neglected chil- 
dren without a request for service from par- 
ents. Unquestionably the protective agency 
has to interpret to the public the extent and 
serious effects of emotional deprivation. 
Widespread knowledge and understanding 
of the needs of children tend to create a 
healthy climate for such interpretation, and 
lead the community to accept responsibility 
The need to 
make a referral when emotional neglect is in 


for referring such situations. 
the beginning stages, and therefore perhaps 
more amenable to treatment, is an important 
part of this interpretation. 

In the second place, the caseworker’s un- 
derstanding of adequate emotional nourish- 
ment for the child has an important bearing 
on the kind of service the protective agency 
can give. His knowledge of human develop- 
ment—emotional as well as physical—and 
his diagnostic skill in evaluating neglect 
situations and their emotional implications 
for children cannot be overestimated. In ad- 
dition to diagnostic skill, he must have the 
ability to bring treatment to resistive par- 


* Given at the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, under the auspices of the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, in Chicago on May 13, 1958. 
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Mr. Mulford discusses three important considera- 
tions—community attitudes, the protective agency's 
approach and legal problems—in extending treat- 
ment of emotional neglect. 


ents who themselves, in many cases, have 
suffered extreme deprivation. In approaching 
these parents, the caseworker must be guided 
by clearly defined agency policies on respon- 
sibility for serving parents who are not pro- 
viding adequate emotional nourishment for 
their children. We must be sure that all our 


knowledge and understanding of motivation 


and personality development is put to use in 
helping parents provide a healthy emotional 
climate for their children. 


Thirdly, 


carefully at the legal problems involved 


there is a crying need to 


cases where treatment has not produced the 
. We need to 
attention to what can be done to secure pro- 


desired change in parents 
tection for chilc ae ee may not be physi- 


cies sl may ae be 


Many of our chil 


“ai 


Aieubaaane 
permanently injured. 
neglect laws are broad enough to encompass 


emotional neglect if they are so interpreted. 


Historical Perspective 
Child protective 
protest against extreme physical abuse in- 


services ne as a 


flicted on children by parents, guardians and 
others, were concerned with removing chil- 
dren from such parents through court < action, 
Punishment of parents was also a part of the 
philosophy. Emphasis shifted during the first 
part of this century. With the recognition 
that parents did not always willfully neglect 
or abuse their children, protective agencies 
began to direct their efforts toward helping 
parents improve their care of children. Even 
when they came to realize that the best place 
for a child was in his own home if it could 
become adequate, the primary emphasis still 
tended to be on the physical aspects of the 
situation. 
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With the development of psychiatry and 
increasing understanding of human needs 
and motivation, practitioners in all fields of 
casework began to realize the importance of 
the child-parent relationship. At the same 
time, social workers in the child protective 
field began to recognize that in many cases of 
physical neglect, children were also suffering 
from emotional deprivation. As psychiatry 
built up a body of knowledge concerning the 
psychological life of the child and the impor- 
tance of early affectional ties, a whole new 
trend in child welfare developed—an intensi- 
fication of effort to work with parents so that 
children would not have to suffer the trauma 
of separation. The findings of John Bowlby 
and Anna Freud in recent years have given 
eloquent testimony to the importance of 
early mothering and of keeping children with 
their parents. 

Perhaps the most significant development 
historically was the shift from appraisal of 
the situation involving neglect, cruelty or 
abuse to the appraisal of the effect of a given 
situation on a particular child. Dr. Margaret 
W. Gerard’s work with children furnished 
casework practitioners with a sound body of 
knowledge in understandable terms. The fol- 
lowing material from The Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Child helps in our understanding of 
children who suffer from emotional depriva- 
tion. 


“c 


. recent researches indicate that other severe 
disorders—psychoses and schizophrenias in particular— 
and many vegetative disorders can usually be traced 
back to markedly pathological parental attitudes, ex- 
hibited in excessive neglect, cruelty, and gross incon- 
sistency. 

“A cruel and inconsistent mother offers a kind of 
necessity for self-sufficiency in an infant. To overcome 
the pain and anxiety resulting from these experiences at 
the mother’s hand, it is possible that the child must 
avoid the discomfort by denying reality and avoiding 
object contact, at the same time creating in fantasy a 
world closer to ‘his heart’s content,’ which forms the 
fabric out of which schizophrenic delusions may later be 
formed. 

“In the last half century, tremendous advances have 
been made in our scientific knowledge of personality 
structure, its myriad variations, and the causes for 
these variations. We have learned that each organic- 
ally sound baby possesses at birth varying potential- 
ities for a happy, useful and rich life; but also, that 
these same potentialities, if thwarted, misdirected, or 
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developed in distorted proportion, can lead to any or all 
of the emotional ills to which the human individual js 
susceptible. Such persons are crippled and handicapped 
in their emotions, their behavior, and their capacities, 
This crippling of personality has been shown to follow 
the same rules as those of physical crippling. The dis. 
torted pattern becomes fixed if not skillfully corrected, 
just as a bone made crooked by an untreated fracture 
heals firmly in the distorted shape and needs expert skill] 
to correct the pathology. 

“Emotional deprivation stunts normal emotional de. 
velopment as deprivation of vitamin D stunts bone 
development, producing rickets; psychic traumata 
injure the personality make-up and handicap its func. 
tion, as rheumatic fever injures the heart and handicaps 
cardiac function. 

“Deprivation of needs is most marked in the realm of 
human love. It is within the atmosphere of warm, 
tender, protective love that the infant experiences his 
first pleasure of human relationship. Out of the first 
tender, protective experiences of the relationship of 
human mother love slowly develops the child’s capacity 
to experiment with positive relationship to others, until, 
maturing more and more, he grows into a member of 
society, capable of positive love and cooperative social 
endeavor. Spitz has shown that deprivation of this love, 
if complete, may lead to severe infant withdrawal with 
only fearful reactions to persons, and final wasting away 
into marasmic death. The reaction seems almost to hint 
at the child’s despair of a task way beyond his capacity 
and without softening aid. In a milder way, a child with- 
draws from the task of facing loss of love, if it occurs in 
its naked pain without proper adult cushioning. From 
this deprivation, he withdraws his love into himself 
when deprived of his object, and protects himself from 
a repetition of pain by loving himself only—the so- 
called narcissistic solution. His energy becomes dedi- 
cated to self-satisfaction, self-promotion; society and 
people become a means to this end; and his capacity to 
be an honest member of a democratic world, sacrificing 
when needed for the good of others, contributing to the 
progress of the community, remains latent and unde- 
veloped. His behavior is guided by his own needs, never 
by an ethical conscience. He may become the hobo or 
the clever criminal, or merely a greedy, unloving, un- 
satisfied human being.””! 


Emotional Neglect Defined 


There seems to be abundant material in 
the literature which tends to define emo- 
tional neglect of children. Knowledge and 
acceptance of the importance of emotional 
nourishment and development of children 
together with physical nourishment and de- 
velopment is increasingly widespread. The 
current popularity of articles on mental 
health in all sorts of lay publications and the 
money available for research and treatment 
of emotional problems is evidence of this. 


1 The Emotionally Disturbed Child, CWLA, 1956. 
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The continuing and recently rapid develop- 
ment of mental health clinics throughout the 
country points to increasing acceptance by 
the lay public of psychiatry’s contribution to 
a more satisfying and healthy life for all. 
Why, then, do child protective agencies have 
such difficulty protecting children whose par- 
ents inflict serious and permanent emotional 
damage? 

Emotional starvation as such 1s not as 
readily identifiable as physical malnutrition. 
Emotional neglect might be defined as “the 
deprivation suffered by children when their 
parents do not provide opportunities for the 
normal experiences producing feelings of be- 
ing loved, wanted, secure and worthy, which 
result in the ability to form healthy object 
relationships. 

Henrietta Gordon states: 

“The problem of defining neglect is always compli- 
cated by the emotional factors in the relationship be- 
tween the parents and the children. The caseworker 1s 
concerned that children should have more than food, 
clothing, and shelter. For normal development, children 
need to feel loved. Just as parents’ capacities for and 
manner of giving physical care vary, so the capacity to 
demonstrate affection and the way in which it is demon- 
strated varies. A child is sensitive to his parent’s feelings 
for him. No matter how understandable the parent’s 
preoccupation with other matters may be, the child who 
is consequently deprived of loving attention feels un- 
loved. The parent’s lack of love and proper direction, 
and his inability to accept a child with his potentialities 
as well as his limitations, may constitute emotional 
neglect. 

“The parents’ failure to encourage the child’s normal 
development by assurance of love and acceptance, is 
today being recognized by social workers as neglect. 
Parents may not even be aware of the relationship 
between their feelings and the disturbing conditions in 
which their children are found.’? 


Casework Treatment 


Casework for emotionally neglected chil- 
dren whose parents are referred to child pro- 
tective services begins in many instances 
with a referral to the protective agency on 
the basis of the more obvious physical factors 
indicating neglect. In reporting situations to 
the protective agency, the community can 
more readily identify these physical factors, 


2 Casework Services for Children: Principles and 
Practices, Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston, 1956. 
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and has built up more feeling about neglect 
as a physical phenomenon than about the 
emotional factors of neglect. This is under 


standable because of our cultur 


on parental responsibility for meeting ¢ 


= 


physical needs of children. Eve: 


so, however, the social study will reveal! that 
in most situations where phy | neglect 
exists the relationship between child and par 


ents leaves much to be desired, | 
the primary problem is the disturb: 
parent relationship the child’s phy 
dition suffers. 

Increasingly, in statistical dat 
problems in the case loads of pr 


agencies, one finds reference to } 


neglect and inadequate supervision. J 
casework approach to the problem of neglect 


demands an understanding of the need 

motivations of parents as individuals. Sir 
the aim of protective service is not to ] 
but rather to help parents, casework treat 
ment focuses on the problems preventi: 
them from giving their children the 


development. Since we know that most pe 
ple want to be good parents, we look for 
those experiences in their lives which prevent 
them from being the “giving kind of person” 
which every parent should and would want 
to be. 

Treatment based on both parents’ and 
children’s needs, is directed toward helping 
parents to feel concern about what is hap 
pening to their children and to develop mo- 
tivation to change their attitudes and care. 
Some parents are so sick themselves that the 
initial emphasis must be on helping them to 
get treatment for their own problems, which 
may be so deep-seated that they prevent 
them from giving their children adequate 
care. At the same time, however, the agency 
must see to it that something is done to 
overcome the neglect. Many parents, in spite 
of deprivations in their own lives, have 
enough ego strength to be motivated by a 
caseworker who cares about them as indi- 
viduals to recognize what is happening to 
their children, and to move toward changing 
their care. 
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In some instances, referrals are made solely 
on the basis of emotional factors: 

Eleanor, ten years old at the time of her referral to 
the Massachusetts SPCC, was an adopted child whose 
parents later had several other children. She was re- 
ferred to us as an emotionally deprived child, completely 
rejected and suffering from malnutrition, although the 
parents were able and willing to provide adequate food, 
clothing and shelter. There was no evidence of physical 
neglect, but Eleanor would not eat and was gradually 
losing weight to the point where the psychiatric clinic, to 
which the protective agency referred her, felt that place- 
ment was necessary. Both the clinic and the protective 
agency tried to help the parents accept placement, but 
without success. The mother, who was completely re- 
jecting, was an unhappy, unstable person not amenable 
to treatment. The father, who had some warmth for the 
child, was not strong enough to assert himself and meet 
Eleanor’s emotional needs. There was little evidence 
on a physical level for court action. Conferences with 
lawyers and even with the juvenile court judge resulted 
in the decision that successful court action could not be 
sustained to remove the child, and unsuccessful court 
action probably would block subsequent efforts to work 
with the family. 

This situation is one of many which indi- 
cate the importance of being able to base 
court action on emotional neglect, for al- 
though the child was suffering from malnu- 
trition the neglect could not be considered 
physical because the parents were more than 
eager to and did provide adequate food. The 
child’s inability to flourish physically was 
only another symptom of the emotional 
neglect. The combined efforts of the child 
guidance clinic and the protective agency 
could not effect the necessary treatment be- 
cause these parents could not voluntarily 
take the help they needed and the court was 
not ready to act on a neglect petition based 
on emotional deprivation. The community, 
through its agencies and courts, failed this 
child. 


Casework with Parents 

Even where physical neglect is the precipi- 
tating reason for the referral, parents are 
helped to see that damage occurs when chil- 
dren feel unloved and unwanted even though 
parents have the capacity and the wish to 
give love. The agency must be careful to 
evaluate both present effect and future re- 
sult of emotional deprivation, to avoid mov- 
ing toward placement precipitously or of not 
moving where indicated, for either case may 





cause more damage to the child. This dange; 
needs constant interpretation to the public, 

If the caseworker has conviction about the 
meaning of serious emotional deprivation of 
children and is skilled in diagnosing a par. 
ticular situation, he bases his treatment 
plans on the parents’ capacity to change and 
to provide adequate care. In some situations 
removal of children becomes inevitable jf 
they are to be helped. Even here, however, 
parents can be aided to see that they have an 
opportunity to be good parents by helping 
their children to accept placement and care 
which the parents themselves cannot provide, 

We hear in our psychiatric consultations 
statements like that from Dr. Irving Kauf. 
man of the Judge Baker Guidance Center, 
who served as MSPCC consulting psychi. 
atrist: 

“The presence of a special kind of pathologic inter. 
action between parents and children manifests itself in 
many ways. Sometimes the parent places his child in the 
parent role because of his own infantile needs. Some- 
times the parent identifies a child with a rejected part of 
himself or with another rejected family member. The 
child then bears the brunt of the displaced feelings, 
Sometimes the parent feels a special hostility toward a 
child because either the birth of this child or some other 
event in its life is particularly associated with some 
traumatic event. . . . Other times, a parent attempts 
to work out his own oedipal conflict and treats the child 
as though he were the hated member of the triangle. In 
some cases the parent himself was abandoned or abused 
and mistreated. Often such a parent will attempt to 
resolve his own anxiety through the ego mechanisms of 
identifying with the aggressor and the repetition com. 
pulsion. He will then repeat the pattern and abandon or 
abuse his own child. Sometimes, a parent in his attempt 
to work out his own conflicting wishes about delinquent 
behavior through the child may stimulate the child to 
act out his delinquent wishes and then punish him for 
so doing.” 

We need to recognize that the pathology in 
these parents makes it impossible for many 
of them to release their children for needed 
treatment. In some cases this will require 
court action, for which the parents must be 
prepared. The children need to be helped to 
see the court action not as punishment of 
their parents, but as the only way all of them 
can be helped. 


Legal Problems 
The problem of bringing our present knowl- 
edge of emotional needs of children and the 
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effect of extreme emotional deprivation into 
our concept of legal neglect is not a simple 
one. We know that some children who suffer 
extreme deprivation later move on to make 
seemingly adequate adjustments. Similarly, 
some children who have suffered physically 
seem to get along in later life without evi- 
dence of pathological maladjustments. How- 
ever, more and more we see that children who 
are brought into court as delinquent had 
been extremely deprived emotionally in their 
early years. 

It would seem that, if we are to truly im- 
plement the philosophy which resulted in the 
creation of juvenile courts for the protection 
of children, we cannot deny the increasing 
evidence of the effects of emotional depriva- 
tion. Our next step is then to push for the 
kind of judicial interpretation which will 
help carry out that philosophy. 

The early concept of the law as a punitive, 
prosecutory instrument has long since been 
overshadowed by the concept of treatment 
rather than punishment for children, and for 
the parents who cannot give them what they 
need for happy, well-adjusted personality 
growth. Unfortunately, in some communities 
the emphasis is still on proving parents 
guilty of willful neglect. Furthermore, it does 
not help a neglected child to have the court 
take legal action against his parents. If it is 
to be a constructive force in neglect situa- 
tions, the court must be interested in seeing 
that all rules of evidence are upheld, and that 
the judicial function is not dissipated. It 
cannot, however, protect children unless it 
develops a treatment philosophy which rec- 
ognizes symptoms as symptoms and seeks to 
find the underlying causes of neglect. Inevi- 
tably this leads to the position that the emo- 
tional factors which are so paramount in 
present-day society cannot be ignored. 

Ruth was nine years old when she was referred to 
the Massachusetts SPCC as a disobedient, defiant child 
who soiled and wet, rumpled and tore her clothes and 
wrote on walls and furniture with pencils and crayons. 
She was doing adequately at school, and had been seen 
at two guidance clinics from which her parents with- 
drew when interest began to center on their relationship 
to each other. The mother did not see herself as part of 


the problem, yet made unreasonable demands on the 
child and obviously rejected her. 
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Further attempts to help this child without 
court action were unsuccessful, and there 
seemed to be no legal evidence which could 


result in a different plan. 


Annabel was fourteen when she was referred. Her 
mother had died three years previo i ly an 1 she had | d 


iG il MmdaG 1iaAG 
an insecure life, being placed alternately with relative 
and back home with her father who left her unsuper- 
vised and drank to excess. Two years before the referral 


she had been in juvenile court for shoplifting. 


In this case, there was evidence of phy ical 


| 
neglect and lack of supervision which made 
it possible for the agency to finally have her 
committed through the court for permanent 
placement, but at an age when one questions 


its ability to help her after a life of insecurity. 


Peter was only seven, and his mother was in a state 
hospital, very disturbed but not psychotic. Living with 
a neurotic grandmother and aunt, he was naturally 
nervous and overactive in a home which was full of 
turmoil. When his mother was returned, the conflicts 
between her and the relatives did not help the situation. 
This child was not suffering from physical neglect—in 
fact, he was overprotected and every physical need was 
met. 


The permanent effect on Peter of life as the 
pawn of three disturbed 
revealed in the future. 


women will be 


Carl was fifteen—a pale, disturbed household drudge 
whose mother had died three years before. He could not 
sleep at night because of his father’s and older brother’s 
drinking and noisy activity. He wanted to live elsewhere. 


Finally, because of the physical evidence in 
his situation, court action succeeded in get- 
ting him out of it. 


Problem of Court Interpretation 


In each of these cases the basic problems 
involved emotional neglect, whether or not 
there was physical evidence of neglect. In 
some situations, protective agencies must 
wait for years to get enough physical evi- 
dence to prove neglect. Our dilemma is that, 
while we recognize the harmful effects and 
the insidious cruelty of emotional depriva- 
tion and neglect, we have not reached the 
point of using this knowledge constructively 
and successfully in legal actions. If our 
present statutes can be interpreted to include 
emotional neglect, then the problem would 
seem to be at the level of court interpretation 
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and acceptance of evidence which is not 
stated in physical terms. Most protective 
agencies bring into court cases involving 
extreme emotional deprivation, but base 
their case on evidence involving physical 
factors, which is readily accepted by the 
courts. Some courts do recognize emotional 
neglect and use evidence in this area con- 
structively to help children. 

A problem exists not only in those cases 
where children are before juvenile courts as 
neglected or as in need of care and protec- 
tion, but also where parents are involved in 
divorce, separation and custody battles. Be- 
cause most of these homes are being broken 
after years of domestic turmoil, it is not 
unreasonable to suspect that in many in- 
stances children have been emotionally de- 
prived. Our experience as an agency testifies 
to this fact. We are called upon by the pro- 
bate courts in Massachusetts from time to 
Although 
the practice in many courts is for lawyers to 
skilled 


casework is necessary and should be made 


time to look into such situations. 


investigate these custody matters, 


available to all courts handling these cases. 


Conclusion 


I have not attempted here to give a full 
exposition of the problem of emotional neg- 
lect and its treatment. This will be done, I 
hope, by other members of the profession 
who will share their thinking and experience 
with the field. is much to be done in 
improving our services to children; the num- 


There 


ber of children suffering from emotional dep- 
rivation is greater than the total case loads 
of our protective agencies. Where we fail 
through lack of adequate community re- 
sources—either treatment service or neces- 
sary legal intervention—we have a responsi- 
bility to inform the community of these gaps 





in our programs. This calls for aggressive 
interpretation and persistent action based on 
sound knowledge and experience. As long as 
there are children who suffer, we must con- 
tinue to evaluate our ability to help them 
and their parents, and must continually im- 
prove our techniques and services to that 


end. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


The Need For Adoption Consultation Services 


To the Edttor: 


What do you think of the idea of starting adoption 
consultation services in key centers in the U nited States? 
There are marriage counseling services, vocational con. 
sultation centers and guidance bureaus where troul dled 
people can get help. But couples with adoption problems 
seem to have nowhere to go. 


For instance, the Johnsons say: 

“We have been working with an adoption agency 
for over three years and are terribly discouraged, 
Nobody will tell us anything about our chances of 
getting a a and now our doctor knows ofa baby 
we can have. Should we take him?’ 


The Grays complain: 

“But we've iried the agencies. The one nearest 
our home says we’re too old. The other one can’t 
help us because we live in the wrong county. What 
can we do now?” 


These people and many more whom we know of, have 
learned that the safest and best way to adopt 1 is through 
an agency. When they are turned away, for one reason 
or another, they feel let down and angry. 7 hey reach out 
hopefully to anyone who offers to help them, and too 
often the grey and the black markets are the only ones 
who will. 

It is to couples like these that an adoption consulta. 
tion center could perform a real service. For the last 
twenty-five years, we, a husband and wife team, have 
been trying to do this in a limited and very informal 
way, without a fee. Our two sons and two daughters, 
adopted through agencies when they were well out of the 
baby stage, have shown us what fun it is to be an 
adopted family. 

We have watched the need for counseling mount. In 
one week recently we were approached by couples from 
California, W ashington, New York and Pennsylvania, 
all of whom had tried to work with agencies. With each 
couple, we listened, tried to interpret the work of adop.- 
tion agencies, and discussed the dangers of independent 
and black market adoptions. 

Our chief contribution, judging by the letters we 
receive, 1s in giving angry and bewildered clients a 
chance to talk about their adoption problems with 
someone who cares. 

Adoption agencies, as organized today, do not seem to 
be able to do this. Their limited money and staff time 
rightly go to find adopting homes for the children in 
their care. Few agencies feel any responsibility for the 
couples they cannot use. 

From the standpoint of public relations, this is not 
good. You cannot beckon with one hand, “‘Come to us 
to adopt,” and with the other slam the door in the faces 
of many eager couples, without getting a backlash of 
bad public feeling. 

Consultation centers would appear to be a partial 
answer. They would help couples keep away from the 
black market and, by ars aining social work to the 
general public, would contribute to better public 
relations. 

Where should such centers be located? How staffed? 
How financed? These are questions we put to you, who 
understand the intricacies of adoption problems. We 
look to social work itself to take over. 

O. K. anp May R. SHERWIN 
Wappingers Falls, N.Y. 
Editor’ s Note: 

We urgently request agencies to respond to this ap- 

peal. Write directly to the League office. 
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INTER-COUNTRY ADOPTIONS: PART II* 


PRACTICE IN INTER-COUNTRY ADOPTIONS 


Voskine Yanekian 
Chief of Social Services 

Child Adoption Services 

State Charities Aid 

New York City 


Basicatty, the need of children for family 
security and love is universal, although their 
personalities, life experiences and cultural 
patterns create individual differences. The 
kind of special consideration which needs to 
be given to children from other lands is not 
any different from the consideration given to 
older children and children of variant cul- 
tural standards in this country. We have 
experienced it in our inter-state adoptions, 
although the basic standards used in evaluat- 
ing the child’s personality, his needs and the 
family who could meet those needs do not 
change. 

The Standards of Adoption Services for 
Children developed by the Child Welfare 
League devote a brief section to inter- 
country adoptions,f highlighting such con- 
siderations as: Is adoption in another 
country conducive to the best interest of this 
child? We recognize the big adjustment the 
child has to make not only in leaving behind 
familiar people, his native language and cul- 
tural patterns, but also in forming new re- 


* The following two papers are a sequel to “Effect of 
Adoption of Foreign Children on U. S. Adoption Stand- 
ards and Practices,” by Susan T. Pettiss, which ap- 
peared in the July issue of CH1tp WELFARE. They were 
given at the National Conference on Social Welfare, 


joint meeting of CWLA and International Social Serv- 


ice, Chicago, on May 15, 1958. 


t This section of the Standards grew out of the fact 
that, as Mrs. Pettiss pointed out, “approximately 
10,000 foreign children were adopted into American 
families” and that these adoptions “are having a de- 
cided impact on United States adoption standards and 
practices.” 
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Mrs. Yanekian shows that flexible use of standards 
in inter-country adoptions is essential for good 
practice. 


lationships and learning new ways of life. 
The child’s parents are helped to weigh the 
painful and difficult experience of separation 
and adjustment for the child against the 
economic and social advantages of such a 
plan. These advantages should not be viewed 
through rose colored glasses, but should be 
presented as realistically as possible. Such 
efforts are being made by social agencies 
overseas before determining a separation. 


Preparing the Child for Adoption 


Through the continued interpretation and 
guidance of International Social Service 
workers, our philosophy of thoughtful sep- 
aration and evaluation of reasons for break- 
ing family and cultural ties is being strength- 
ened. The same kind of growing effort to help 
a child understand the reasons for separation, 
to prepare him for the realities of life in the 
family selected for him, is beginning to be 
effective. We recognize that the zeal of a 
worker in a foreign land who is preparing a 
child for placement may lead him to give the 
child a hopeful outlook. But care should be 
taken lest the worker glamorize conditions. 
It may be sufficient to stress that he will have 
a mother and a father who want him, will 
provide for him and help him to love them. 

This kind of preparation may vary in its 
intensity and its quality for different children 
and different workers. Sometimes the lack 
of knowledge of what has gone into the over- 
seas separation and the preparation of the 
child may frighten agencies in this country. 
However, as long as we know what—if any- 
thing—was done, we should have confidence 
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in our own ability to help the child during 
the period of supervision. When the child 
arrives, we must be prepared to do our ut- 
most to fill the gaps in the new family’s 
knowledge and understanding of him. 

Complete knowledge of adoptive parents 
is Our strong point in adoption planning. As 
long as prospective parents have the basic 
human qualities needed to form sound 
family relationships, we can be confident 
that we will meet the standards. 


Evaluating Prospective Adopters 


We cannot suspend our requirement of 


certain human qualities: warmth, love, un- 
derstanding and respect for another indi- 
vidual’s ability to grow and change. We 
have to evaluate motivation for adoption 
carefully. The wish for parenthood should 
spring not from a desire to satisfy an unmet 
need for love, but from the adoptive parents’ 
desire to extend their own love, which is 
richly fulfilled in their marriage. They should 
be protective but not possessive, giving the 
child freedom to grow. 


Adoptive parents should be capable of 


accepting the child’s own identity, which in- 
cludes his past experience and relationships. 
Children measure adoptive parents’ accept- 
ance of themselves by the respect shown for 
their natural parents. Respect for their 
names, customs, clothes and food helps them 
in times of change. We should be much more 
sensitive in respecting children’s need for this 
respect when they are facing 
cultural contrasts. 


such sharp 


What are some other recommendations of 


the Standards that we have been able to use 
flexibly in our experience of inter-country 
adoptions? Our agency experience has been 
perhaps somewhat limited, as we have 
worked only with adoption of children by 
relatives, or by families with whom they have 
already established some relationship before 
admission to this country. In all these cases 
we have had no question that these children 
were wanted. In many instances, the family 
had taken continuing responsibility for the 
child’s care while he was residing in another 
country. The children have had the benefit 
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of being identified with these families be. 
cause they had similar nationality and cyl. 
tural patterns. 


Need for Flexibility 
What are the areas that call for flexibility: 


In one case, a twelve-year-old was living with her 
mother under considerable deprivation. An uncle and 


qd 


. . 2 . - 
aunt in this country had been a source of financial help 
- . rr . e . , t 

to the whole family. The question of the child’s adoption 


by this uncle and aunt had to be decided. The Younger 
brother had preceded her and his adjustment had been 
satisfactory. The mother, recognizing that her daughter 
would benefit by the social and economic advantages 
and the educational opportunities, and certain that her 
brother and sister-in-law would accept and love her 


daughter as their own, was ready to surrender her 
parental rights. 


We recognized that the child, who had 
suffered so much hardship alongside her own 
mother, could not be expected to break these 
ties and accept her relatives as a substitute 
for her own mother. The little girl was 
helped to understand the reason for the 
mother’s decision that she should join her 
brother, and be adopted by her uncle and her 
aunt. The adoptive parents recognized the 
need for the child to keep the deep love and 
loyalty for her own mother, and were able 
to be satisfied with the degree of attachment 
that the child could allow. In spite of this 
incompleteness and the child’s two loyalties, 
they seem to have found deep satisfaction in 
functioning as the little girl’s parents. 

A young American couple, during their stay in the 
East, took a little Oriental boy into their home with the 
idea of adopting him. However, after they had had 
three children of their own, the task became too great 
for the young mother. She wrote to her parents in this 
country about her fondness for the little fellow and her 
reluctance to return him to an institution. The child was 
legally free for adoption, and the older couple began to 
explore the possibility of adopting him themselves. 
Their age presented a problem, but they were youthful 
physically and in their point of view. The advantages 
they had to offer him outweighed the problem of age, 
and we approved of the adoption. The child brought 
with him the fond memories of love and sense of belong- 
ing he had gained in the home of their daughter. 
There may be slight confusion in the little 
fellow’s mind about relationships, but the 
past is part of his present life. He seems to 
grasp the reality and the true responsibility 
of his present relationship. Flexible use of 
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human relationship, and thus gave this child 
a continuity of experience in a home setting 
with two parents and the necessary safe- 


ouards for his early growing years. 


Respecting Other Cultural Patterns 


Mr. and Mrs. Ching were married in China. The 
husband came to the United States first. While waiting 
to be admitted to this country, the wife was entrusted 
with the care of a six-week-old infant whose mother had 
disappeared and whose father had been killed. The 
child was three years old when Mrs. Ching obtained her 
passport. She had to leave him behind, but was deter- 
mined to bring him to this councry. Upon her arrival 
here she found employment and sent money for the 
child’s care in China, and immediately applied for his 
admission to the United States. 

In spite of the language barrier, the caseworker ap- 
preciated the great warmth and love the couple ex- 
pressed for the boy, now six years old. She was aware of 
their concern that the prolonged separation was creating 
a great hardship for him. They seemed responsible, 
hard-working people. There were evidences that they 
still retained their own cultural patterns of living and 
working. What worried the worker was that the rooms 


no beds in any of the 


tural pattern or poverty? 


cupboards to reve 


were bare except for a few chairs. There seemed to be 


rooms. 
What did the absence of beds mean? Was this a cul- 
Did they really live there? 


When the 


caseworker discussed the sleeping arrange- 


ments with Mrs. Ching, she very naturally opened her 


folded mattresses that are 
used. We felt sure 


uld have his own mattress 


ul neatly 
brought out only when they are to be 
and would 
feel at home. There would be other greater adjustments 


that the boy W 


awaiting him in school, in the playground. We approved 
the home, knowing that our objective during the super- 
vision period would be to help the boy and the family 
make the necessary social adjustment. 

Agencies overburdened with responsibility 
for the children within their area may be re- 
luctant to expand their services. They also 
are faced with such reality factors as short- 
age of staff. Yet inter-country adoption can 
be a challenge to us and a help in our day by 
day practice. The needs of children must be 
our guide in the wise and flexible use of the 
Standards. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY IN INTER-COUNTRY ADOPTIONS 


Ursula M. Gallagher 


Consultant on Unprotected Adoptions 
and Services to Unmarried Mothers 

Division of Social Services 

U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Despire many gaps to be filled and weak- 
nesses yet to be remedied, the development 
of sound adoption laws and procedures has 
progressed steadily in this country. On the 
whole, both professional workers and the 
public can take pride in the strides made in 
adoption practice. Today, however, this 
progress is being threatened by the relatively 
large number of proxy adoptions of children 
from foreign countries, resulting in a disre- 
gard of the safeguards we have come to con- 
sider essential to the welfare of our own chil- 
dren in need of homes. 

Adoption is now regarded as a social in- 
strument in our own country. We agree that 
children are nurtured best in families. If 
their natural parents or their relatives can- 
not or do not give them care permanently, 
society is responsible for seeing that they 


have adequate care. In meeting this trust, 
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States should not deny their responsibility to provide 
foreign-born children with adoption services of as 
high a quality as those available to native-born 
children. 


the services of welfare agencies, both public 
and voluntary, are utilized in making other 
plans for them. 

Haphazard methods cannot fulfill the 
needs of children or prepare them properly 
for adulthood. Planning must be done care- 
fully so that sound decisions will be made in 
choosing substitute parents, and children will 
not be passed along like puppies. Serious 
decisions require serious consideration by 
people whose professional knowledge and 
skill equip them to plan for a child’s future. 


Providing Maximum Protection 


Unfortunately, we cannot assume that 
this is always understood. In recent years, 
increasing reports of unhappy results, to 
both children and parents, from thought- 
lessly made adoption placements have led 
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the Children’s Bureau to concentrate on 
“unprotected” adoptions. The Bureau has 
endeavored to obtain facts, and to help the 
states develop ways of providing maximum 
protections to children considered for adop- 
tion, as well as service to their parents. 

In June 1955, the Children’s Bureau 
sponsored a meeting of representatives of 
national organizations in the medical, legal, 
religious, and social welfare fields to con- 
sider this problem. The needs of the natural 
parents (frequently the unmarried mother), 
the child, and the adoptive parents were 
highlighted. Following a recommendation 
that various professions—particularly social 
work, medicine, and law—examine and 
clarify their roles in adoption, separate meet- 
ings of these three groups have been held. 

If the child is to have proper safeguards, 
the needs of the natural parents and the 
adoptive parents also must be taken into 
account. The needs of all three are inter- 
woven. Furthermore services must be pro- 
vided by the social work, medical and legal 
professions. The natural mother, unmarried 
in three out of four adoptive placements 
made within the United States, needs assist- 
ance with practical problems, and help in 
gaining perspective before making impor- 
tant decisions for both herself and the child. 
The child should not be needlessly separated 
from parents, relatives or homeland; but 
when separation is desirable he must be 
placed in a suitable home. The adoptive 
parents need help in determining what is 
best for them, and, after a child is placed, are 
entitled to help in integrating the child into 
their family. 

Most states have demonstrated an aware- 
ness of the need for these safeguards by 
translating them into legislation. In this 
process, consideration must be given to: 


(1) termination of parental rights; 

(2) knowledge of the child’s needs and preparation 
for placement; 

(3) study and selection of a suitable home for each 
child; 

(4) placement of children by authorized social 
agencies; 

(5) provision of a period of supervision between 


placement and adoption. 
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The trend in adoption today is toward 
placements by social agencies. In 1956, they 
made almost 60 percent of adoptive place. 
ments with non-related petitioners. Medical 
and legal groups work with social agencies to 
provide needed services. 

What is the significance of all this in re. 
spect to children who are born outside the 
United States? When the states say through 
their laws and policies that protections are 
needed for our own children, can we deny 
that they are needed for all children? Does 
geography change children’s basic needs? In. 
deed we have an added responsibility in con. 
nection with children who come from other 
countries. For even if we could find it in our 
hearts to reject responsibility for a love. 
hungry child from Koreaor an undernourished 
youngster from Greece, to do so would 
damage our struggle to afford protection to 
our own children; the standards for which 
we have been working so hard and long 
would soon be threatened. 


Dangers of Proxy Adoptions 

Proxy adoptions! are a negation of all pro- 
tections. They open the door to loose prac- 
tices and to possible black-market transac. 
tions. Many tragedies for natural parents, 
children and adoptive parents have resulted 
from them. Vital protections are sacrificed— 
the protection that international organiza- 
tions can provide through their staffs in 
foreign countries in helping the parent un- 
derstand what is involved in final separation 


— 


from the child, in ascertaining the finality of | 


the mother’s consent if she makes this choice, 
in meeting all legal requirements, and in 
knowing and evaluating the child’s special 
needs; the protection provided by local 
agencies in selecting a family for each child 
where he will receive love, understanding 
and acceptance, and in providing a period of 
time before adoption to ascertain that the new 
family and the child are suited to each other. 


1In a proxy adoption, the American couple gives 
power of attorney to a third person, who acts in their 
behalf to adopt a child for them in another country, so 
that before a child enters the United States an adoption 
has already been consummated. 
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Social services, starting with the natural 
parent, are essential in any adoption. In 
proxy adoptions, none is offered. Protections 
and safeguards that state laws and agency 
policies provide for children and their natural 
and adoptive parents are circumvented. The 
Children’s Bureau opposes placement of 
foreign children with families in this country 
.n any case where essential protections have 
yeen disregarded. 

Occasionally overly rigid agency policies 
may stimulate proxy adoptions. An even 
more significant factor is the frequent lack of 
social services for unmarried mothers and 
adoptive applicants. Good legislation is im- 
portant to protect children in adoption, but 
the best legislation will not meet the problem 
without implementation by adequate social 
services. 


Need for Social Services 


When a child born in a foreign country is 
considered for adoptive placement in the 


NANCY'S RIDE 


Louis Jacobucci, Supervisor 
United Family and 

Children’s Society 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


Nancy knew everything there was to know 
in the She knew that mommies 
worked all day and couldn’t take care of 
little girls). Daddies worked nights and took 
care of them in the daytime. Nancy remem- 
bered that she had lived with lots of people 
called “aunts” and “‘uncles,” and it wasn’t 


world. 


safe to like these people too much because 
you had to leave them, or they left you, and 
then you would ache inside if you liked them. 

What Nancy wanted more than anything 
else in the world was for somebody to love 
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United States, every link in the chain of 
services must be intact in order to ensure him 
a happy, stable home. Help must be given to 
natural parents. Home studies must be made 
that will evaluate the maturity of the adop- 
tive applicants, the stability of their mar- 
riage, their wish to help a child and accept 
him even though he has darker skin or 
slanted eyes. Evaluations of the child’s 
potentials and choice of a home for him re- 
quire the knowledge and skill of the social 
work profession. The child of a different 
cultural background—particularly one who 
has suffered deprivations and been removed 
from familiar surroundings—needs the help 
of a social worker. 

If we are truly concerned about what hap- 
pens to all children, if we believe that the 
child from a foreign land has the same need 
for love as other children, we will protect 
and serve him through legislation and serv- 
ices—social, medical and legal—that offer 
safeguards, and contribute to his happy 
future in this country. 


This is a true account of what a little girl said, in 
words and action, during a one and a half hour trip 
in the car from her foster home to her adoption home. 


her. But this was such a secret, she did not 
even dare to think about it. She secretly 
wanted to be a baby and to be held and 
cuddled. Then she wouldn’t need to pretend 
to be big any more. But at three and a half 
Nancy had already learned that it wasn’t 
safe to be a baby because then you are so 
helpless, and people can do anything they 
want with you. 

It was safer to pretend to be a grown-up 
because then you could tell other people 
what to do. But Nancy knew it was hard to 
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be grown-up all the time, too, because she 
couldn’t always know what was right for her, 
and sometimes she got so mixed up and 
frightened with all the things she had to 
pretend about. Right now she would have to 
pretend she really didn’t care about leaving 


this auntie and that she wasn’t scared of 


going with Miss French. 

Now Nancy was waiting for Miss French 
and the man to take her to her new mommy 
and daddy. Auntie had packed her suitcase 
and she was going to take her toy box and 
her bicycle, too. This was her own bicycle 
that her real daddy and mommy bought for 
her. Why hadn’t they visited her any more? 
Miss French said she was not going to see 
them again—she was going to live with her 
new mommy and daddy for always. She 
didn’t like that Miss French—it was all her 
fault. She took her away from her real par- 
ents and brought her here and now she was 
going to take her away again. 

Nancy remembered visiting her new par- 
ents yesterday for lunch. They bought her a 
dolly and a swing and two new dresses and a 
crib. Nancy didn’t think she would sleep in 
the crib because that was for babies, and 
Nancy was such a big girl. 

Nancy saw the green car coming with 
Miss French and the man with the funny 
glasses. 

Goodbye, Auntie, I’m going now. Goodby, 
silly doggie—barking at Nancy all the time. 
Don’t forget my bicycle, mister, put it in the 
car and take my toy chest, too. Now take 
my dolly by the hand, mister. Let my dolly 
drive—I don’t trust you. 

Give me your necklace, Miss French, 
quick, put it on me. Now give me your 
earrings, too. Now J am Miss French and 
you are Nancy. Now I can tell you what to 
do. Now I am not helpless. You are a cowboy, 
Miss French, and I am shooting you. Bang! 
You’re dead. You’re dead, too, mister. You 
are stupid, goopid, poopid, both of you are 
stupid and I don’t like you. 1 am mad at 
you. [’ll hit you with this necklace—there 
and there—and I[’ll hit you, too. I hurt you 
good, you stupid things. You’re a bad girl, 
Miss French—bad, bad, and you’re a bad 
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boy. I am laughing. My eyes feel like crying 
but I am laughing. wy 

No, I don’t see the bridge, Miss French, 
Where? No, I don’t see it. No, I won’t look 
at it and I won’t see anything. No, I don’t 
see the road. I see the signs and I will scream 
at the signs. They frighten me. They are 
strange and tell about strange places so I wil 
destroy them. Did you hear that scream? 
Here comes another sign. Did you hear that 
scream? And here’s another one, and an- 
other, and another. I'll scream at all the 
signs and I'll hurt Miss French’s ears and the 
man’s ears, too. 

This is the wrong road, mister; this is a 
funny road. It makes my stomach feel 
funny. Now my finger is stuck in my mouth. 
Look Miss French, my finger is stuck in my 
mouth and I can’t get it out. You help me— 
no, you can’t help me—nobody can help me. 
Now my two hands are stuck in my mouth. 
I’m in the water and I’m sinking. I can’t get 
out—I’m going under. I’m sinking, I’m sink- 
ing. Help me, help me, please, please. 

Are you here, Miss French? Why does 
your voice sound so far away? Did you leave 
me? I can hear you better now. Yes, I can see 
you now, Miss French. You’re holding me 
like a baby. You won’t let anything happen 
to me. Is the man here? We are all in the car 
and we are going to my new mommy and 
daddy. They bought me this dolly and this 
hat. Look at the road. I see the bridges and 
the road now. 

Are we almost there? Put on my hat so I 
look pretty. There’s the house with the red 
tree in front. There’s Daddy on the porch. 
Hello Daddy, put my bicycle in the garage. 
Put my suitcase in your car. The suitcase in 
the attic? I won’t need it any more?... 
O.K. Hello, Mommy,—take my dresses and 
let’s put them in my room. Yes, this is my 
room, and my crib, and my dollies, and my 
television set. 

Are you going to work, Mommy? Yes, you 
are, too— Daddy will stay home and you go 
to work. Oh... , Mommy will stay home 
all the time and care for me? 

Here, take back your necklace, Miss 
French. Oh, I just don’t want it any more. 
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GIANT STEPS IN DAY CARE* 


Mrs. Gertrude Merkling 
Director, Consultation Service 
The Day Nursery Association 

of Cleveland 


Ix THE past two decades, we have learned 
much about the needs of young children. 
Another dimension—the emotional needs— 
has been added to what was previously consid- 
ered the basic structure for a child’s growth. 

In the early days, centers did not lack 
interest in providing good physical care for 
every child. Children were bathed, sham- 
pooed and provided proper food and rest 
from the beginning of the day care movement 
back in Civil War days. Methods and medi- 
cines have changed, but concern for the 
child’s health remains steady. 

The reasons children need day care also 
have not changed. But the reasons that 
mothers work reflect the impact of the times 
in which we live, and indicate a fundamental 
change in the attitude of our society toward 
working women. Once mothers worked out- 
side of their homes only because they were 
widowed, deserted, or otherwise left to pro- 
vide the necessities of life for the family. The 
able-bodied father shunned as a_ personal 
stigma the idea of his wife’s working. 

In today’s order of things, some women 
work for these same reasons. But others do so 
because they want to provide the standard of 
living which has become almost a necessity 
in our culture, or because they feel this is the 
only way they can gain satisfaction out of 
life. The policies of eligibility and admission 
to day care centers have begun to show 
recognition of all these reasons. But too 
often still the echo, “rejecting mother,” re- 
sounds, creating an added burden of guilt 
for the mother in cases where the day care 
plan may truly be the best for all concerned 
—mother, child, father. 


New Intake Policies 


Intake now includes and 


evaluation of the factors involved in the 


exploration 





* Given at the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, CWVLA meeting, Chicago, on May 13, 1958. 
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The author discusses the importance of recognizing 
a child’s emotional needs in the day care setting. 


mother’s seeking employment and leaving 
her child in care of the center—a real step 
forward examination to 
prove the mother’s ‘‘worthiness” for service. 


from the earlier 
Often she herself does not understand what 
she is seeking, and what the change will 
mean to her and her child. The caseworker’s 
skills can help her to talk things through, to 
better understand her own motives and what 
her absence from home and child may mean. 
Because day care is not for every child, the 
caseworker may need to help the mother see 
that although it may fulfill her needs, it does 
not necessarily meet the child’s. 

We have learned that the child under 
three is neither socially nor emotionally 
ready for group living. Up to this time, and 
often until somewhat later, he is involved 
with self-centered desires. His concepts are 
still so much of “‘me and mine” that he finds 
it too difficult to share, take turns and form 
relationships outside of his own family. This 
interpretation again needs the time and care- 
ful exploration of the caseworker and mother 
together. 

Consider what a step it has been to move 
away from the philosophy of “tender, loving 
care” offered by our progenitors as a panacea 
for every child who was deemed worthy of 
service, regardless of age or stage of develop- 
ment. Those were the days when the year- 
old child was literally torn from his mother’s 
arms, and Mother herself shunted off with, 
“He'll be fine just as soon as you leave.” Now 
we know that not only is the child important 
to his mother, but also his mother is impor- 
tant to him. 

The three-year old takes a giant step when 
he is separated from his home and parents. 
This is his first move away from mother, 
away from familiar surroundings, into a 
strange and often frightening world. At in- 
take the caseworker learns from the parents 
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about the child’s development, his relation- 
ship to his parents and siblings, and some- 
thing of his behavior patterns. She also helps 
them explore the day care center. 


Mother’s Role at Intake 


Throughout the admission process, the 
mother’s role, particularly, is all-important. 
She tells the child about the center and visits 
with him. She sees how her presence there 
helps him move on to a relationship with his 
teacher, and perhaps a child or two. By not- 
ing his reaction to her absence from the room, 
she begins to appreciate his need for repeated 
reassurance about where she will be, and 
when she will return. For the reassurance 
given by the mother there is no substitute. 

The foundation for the caseworker’s and 
teacher’s continuing relationship with the 
mother is laid in this period. She becomes 
assured of their interest in her. Seeing 
teachers and workers in action, and observ- 
ing their methods of guidance and the pro- 
gram of activities geared to the child’s 
abilities, she can feel herself becoming a real 
part of the plan. She can come to understand 
and appreciate the ways in which she can be 
helpful to the staff, and they to her, through 
regular contacts. Certainly, hopes of main- 
taining a helpful and meaningful relation- 
ship with a mother are on much firmer ground 
when she is treated with respect, and with a 
real sense of her importance and worth. 

Once the measure of a day nursery was 
how many children it could crowd into its 
rooms, and the test of a teacher, how many 
children she could “handle” to bring any 
semblance of order into the chaos of milling 
children. Today we know that rendering 
help to a child involves meeting some very 
basic emotional needs, and beyond this, 
more specific individual needs. 

The child’s basic need to be liked and feel 
wanted influences the decision about the 
ratio of teachers to children. The pre-school 
child in day care, and even the school-ager, 
wants an adult to turn to with his troubles, 
his delights, and his questions. We now be- 
lieve that the group with no more than ten 
pre-schoolers permits the teacher time and 
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opportunity to learn about her children, to 
encourage and enjoy them. She can help 
each child make a place for himself in the 
group, reassuring him or sympathizing with 
his struggles. 

The steps by which knowledge is trans. 
lated into practice are always labored and 
slow. Change from well-ordered methods of 
procedure to new and challenging ones meets 
resistance. Even though we have learned 
that a child achieves a sense of well-being 
and worth in a setting where, within realistic 
limitations, he can manage for himself and 
use materials in his own way, the idea that 
there is virtue in moulding him to pattern 
still lingers. It has somehow been easier to 
accept the idea that tables, chairs and ma- 
terials should be child-size, and suitable to 
his level of physical development, than that 
the child’s use of them should reflect his stage 
of social, emotional and mental development. 
While practice moves on, vestiges remain of 
the old “‘clean-plate” theory, and the belief 
that any child who does not nap at the ap- 
pointed time will forever be physically 
dwarfed. Adults talk glibly about their food 
likes and dislikes, but the idea that a child 
has reached the stage of deciding as an in- 
dividual shocks some, and sets them on the 
determined course of proving that “teacher 
knows best.” 


The Child’s Learning Experiences 


The teacher who can relax and allow chil- 
dren to experiment, explore and expand, 
finds satisfaction in their progress. Others, 
bound by fears and frustrations, labor to 
see that their children march in meaningless 
lines, and wait monotonous minutes to do 
their work in an approved manner. These 
teachers’ rewards are small. But what is 
much more important, the children who 
can’t measure up experience feelings of de- 
feat and worthlessness. 

In spite of these lags and backslides, there 
has been progress. The day care program 
helps the child learn to get along with adults 
outside of his family and with his peers, and 
to appreciate them as they are. As he builds 
bridges or sand castles or cooks the doll’s 
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dinner with the other children, he is helped 
to learn to share, to wait his turn, and to 
control his feelings when these expectations 
seem more than he can bear. How better can 
- child learn to get along with his peers than 
with a teacher who has the same rules for 
everyone, and can also understand why he 
feels like hitting his playmate, even if she 
won’t let him? By learning through repeated 
experience that the teacher appreciates what 
he can do—that she likes him when he does 
well, but doesn’t dislike him when things go 
wrong for him—the child comes to trust 
adults outside of his family. 

With opportunity to express his feelings 
and protection from their consequences, the 
child can move a long way toward the inner 
control which frees him to use his abilities to 
the fullest. Perhaps one of the greatest de- 
terrents to understanding the child’s feelings 
and handling them in a constructive way 
was the idea of childhood as a happy, care- 
free time, without worries or fears. Children 
have always signaled their sadness, anger 
and fear, but the signals were not understood. 
The task seemed to be to help the child 
cover up his feelings, with the hope that once 
covered up, they would no longer exist. The 
teacher’s duty was to exert control. Away 
from the controls, however, the child floun- 
dered amid his feelings because he had not 
developed inner resources. 

Another obstacle to understanding and 
helping the child with feelings has been the 
failure of many teachers to develop the 
capacity to examine their own emotions, and 
to control them realistically. Often the case- 
worker who is trained in this area can help 
the teacher, pointing out to her where her 
own feelings interfere with her handling of a 
child. She can give some interpretation of the 
meaning of behavior, and how it can be 
handled directly with the child. The teacher 
in the day care center has to be able to cope 
with “‘tears, trifles, fights ... little boys 
who shout and little girls who pout.” 


Understanding Children’s Feelings 
Because this step is so important, yet so 


difficult, it bears more specific examination. 
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First we must recognize that the feelings of 
the child are often those of loneliness (even 
within the group), sadness, anger and fear. 

The day care setting, because it effects 
separation between mother and child, begets 
these feelings. For whatever reason a mother 
leaves the child, he feels some measure of 
sadness and anger which can rise to a feeling 
of panic at being deserted. Consider, too, his 
anger at having to share his teacher with 
other children and his toys with many, and 
to fend for himself in so many ways. Formerly 
this sad, frightened child was thrust into the 
milling group and promptly told, ‘We don’t 
cry at the nursery.” For too long he was dis- 
ciplined and isolated, or made to say, “I’m 
sorry,” when all he needed and wanted was 
someone to understand how he felt, and to 
help him over this bad time. 

Somehow, understanding and sympathy 
have been achieved more easily than the 
know-how of helping. The former have their 
merits in that once the teacher understands 
crying, fighting and soiling as symptoms of 
unhappiness, she does not have to consider 
them a mark of her own failure. The child 
may, at least, be spared punishment. 

But what about helping the child with 
these feelings so he can learn and grow? 
What is it that stops the understanding, 
sympathetic adult from taking this last step? 
Is it because of tradition that it is so hard 
to hear a child say, “I hate my mommy for 
leaving me at this old school”? Why is it so 
hard to say, “It’s all right, I know you miss 
your mommy. You can tell me about it’? 
When understanding and acceptance are 
translated into practice, the child can be 
helped to give up not his feelings, but some 
of his undesirable ways of handling them. 
However, showing the child how angry or 
afraid he is, and helping him to talk about it 
is no simple process to achieve. Dealing with 
feelings, even in the very young, is difficult 
and the results often seem unrewarding. 

Because of these difficulties, the staff in 
day care centers feel pressured in trying to 
keep their practice abreast of findings about 
needs of young children and methods of 
handling them. Budget committees and ad- 
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ministrators try desperately to keep step 
with the financing and planning necessary 
to provide the milieu in which children can 
develop fully. 


Training for Day Care Workers 


When we come to recruit and pay the 
teachers, caseworkers, and other profes- 
sionals who are needed to help children with 
the trauma they have undergone, we find 
few who are equipped to do so, and too few 
dollars to attract those who are. 

In this present day and age, billions of 
dollars are appropriated for defense. Support 
and money are readily available for “flying 
projects.” But what is happening to our 
sense of balance, our sense of values in rela- 
tion to education of people to teach the 
young and work with their parents? 

We, like others in the field of child welfare, 
see children who at the age of three or four 
years have been uprooted from their homes, 
who have lost the security of parental love 
and care because of divorce, death, illness, 
alcoholism or family dissension. What fears, 
what anger, what fantasies these experiences 
beget! If we are forever in the position of 
being unable to recruit teachers, caseworkers 
and others who have the specialized skills 
needed to work with these children, where 
are we bound? 

We need to give serious thought to educa- 
tion and training of teachers and others who 
are to work with the very young child. Few 
colleges and training schools in the United 
States offer courses and training to help 
children through the pre-school years—the 
most important years of their lives. Teachers 
for primary, elementary or upper grades, as 
short as the supply is, still can find resources 
for their education. But those who want to 
work with the young child too often must put 
together some sort of curriculum from 
courses in psychology, home economics, 
child development, and creative art for older 
children. This lack of educational opportuni- 
ty for teachers of young children seriously 
affects the functioning of day care centers. 

Maybe we find ourselves in this dilemma 
because we do not have the courage to try 
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plans, and fail, and then try again. Perhaps 
we should be readier to experiment and ex. 
plore to see what can be done to help the 
situation. Can we afford to just wait and 
hope that children will “turn out all right” 
that they will outgrow their troubles—~o; 
shall we become determined to take the giant 
steps still needed to help all children to walk 
with purpose and dignity? 


BOOK NOTES 


Social Welfare and the Preservation of Human 
Values, Anniversary Papers of the School of Social 
Work of The University of British Columbia. Edited 
by William G. Dixon. J. M. Dent and Sons (Canada) 
Limited and The University of British Columbia 
Vancouver. 


This volume includes a series of papers on 
various aspects of social welfare, which were 
presented on October 28 and 29th, 1955 on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the School of Social Work of the Univer. 
sity of British Columbia. 

The twenty-seven contributors, nearly all 
from Canada and all experts in the field, 
offer much information concerning social wel- 
fare, especially in Canada, and present keen 
insight into problems in the field of social 
work today. They deal with such topics as 
social work education, social welfare and the 
preservation of human values, Christian 
ethics in social work practice, the generic 
curriculum in social work, and the applica- 
tion of social work philosophy to various 
welfare situations—such as in public welfare 
services, adoption practice, and the medical 
setting. 

Because in most instances the individual 
presentations are contributions to a sympo- 
sium, and thus very brief, the reader will 
undoubtedly often wish that a certain idea 
could have been more completely developed. 
Nevertheless, the central theme of the im- 
portant role of social welfare in preserving 
human values permeates the entire volume. 
This valuable collection of opinions on many 
different subjects by outstanding authorities 
is well worth reading. 

TittMan M. SoccE 
Chairman, Departments of Economics and Sociology, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 
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Some Casework Concepts 
for the Public Welfare Worker* 


Tuts booklet 1 is the outgrowth of an exten- 
sion course in a school of social work which 
was attended exclusively by public welfare 
workers. It is intended to be ‘simply a 
résumé of what one group of public welfare 
workers found it profitable to discuss in 
twelve two-hour sessions.” Only two of 41 
students had had any previous graduate 
training in social work. 

Each member of the class submitted an 
edited interview from one of his own cases on 
which he had worked during the previous 
few months. They were to be selected be- 
cause the student thought there was move- 
ment on the part of the client or because 
there seemed to be no movement and the 
student wanted help. Nineteen were chosen 
for class discussion and these became the 
main subject matter of the course. Because 
this was larger than the usual discussion 
group, five members of the class, constituting 
a special panel, brought in notes and began 
discussion of e ich case before discussion Was 
opened to the rest of the class. The device 
used proved to be very effective. 

Public assistance was the primary service 
being given in most of the cases. There also 
were cases in which the service was proba- 
tion, protective service, foster home place- 
ment and family counseling, so the complete 
focus was not on public assistance. 

Following the introductory chapter, the 
author discusses “What Do We Mean by 
Casework?” with subsequent chapters on 


* This is the title of a booklet by Alan Keith-Lucas 
(Chapel Hill: T 


The University of North Carolina Press, 
1957). 


“The Idea of Movement,” ‘Understanding 
Ambivalence,” “Empathy,” and other case- 
work concepts which were given emphasis in 
the discussions. Excerpts from the various 
cases are included for illustrative purposes. 
While the author is well aware of the limita- 
tions of the untrained worker and the large 
caseloads they must carry, he emphasizes 
their need to develop skills in order to make 
the limited number of contacts with clients 
as meaningful as possible. 

A final chapter explains the method in 
some detail and assignments required for the 
course in addition to class discussion. 

This is an interesting description of the 
kind of course more schools of social work 
should be offering in short-time summer 
courses or by the extension method. In spite 
of constant efforts of public departments to 
secure trained workers in public assistance or 
to assist workers to obtain graduate training 
through educational stipends, the vast ma- 
jority of public assistance workers are with- 
out professional training. Indications are 
that this situation will prevail for some time 
to come. Short-time courses of this type, 
sponsored by schools of social work, or in- 
service training given by agencies, should 
increase the effectiveness of these workers. 
As Social Security benefits increase, there is 
the prospect that the bulk of public assist- 
ance cases will increasingly require casework 
services in addition to financial assistance. It 
will be imperative to increase the skill of 
these workers. 

This book should be of interest to teachers, 
supervisors and consultants. It also should 
prove helpful to public welfare workers, who 
will find it readable and down to earth. 


Cuar.es O. Yost, 


Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Baton Rouge, La. 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 


publication. A 


ds listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 


by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two tion. 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 


tunities for 


Los Angeles 17, 


CHIL D WELFARE ~~ Cetoder, 1958 


Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Oppor- 
advancement. Salary, 
$4836-$6656 depending on training 
and experience. Write: 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa St., 
Calif. San Francisco 3, Calif. 


SUPERVISOR: Large family and 
child welfare agency with highest 
professional standards. MSW and 5 
years’ experience required. Salary 
$5880-$7236. Write: Executive 
Director, Catholic Social Service of 
San Francisco, 1825 Mission St., 


Rev. William 
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CASEWORKERS LOS ANGE. 
LES. Openings available for case- 
worker II and III in multiple- 
function Jewish children’s placement 
agency offering intensive treatment 
program for troubled children and 
families. Program includes foster 
home, cottage and residential treat- 
ment, adoption and unmarried 
mothers’ services. Psychological and 


psychiatric staffs a component of 


total program. Social Security, hospi- 
talization and retirement plans. 
Good supervision and_ personnel 
standards. MSW and experience re- 
quired. Caseworker II[—$4836- 
$6036. Caseworker [1 1—$5400- 
$6756. Write Karl Freeman Glou, 
Vista Del Mar Child-Care Service, 
3200 Motor Ave., Los Angeles 34, 
Calif, 


CASEWORKER, woman, for small 
residential program for adolescent 
girls. MSW required, experience in 
treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children desirable. CWLA member, 
psychiatric consultation, good em- 
ployment practices. Salary $5400- 
$6756, starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Write Ella K. Reese, 
Director, Rosemary Cottage, 3244 
E. Green St., Pasadena, Calif. 


SUPERVISOR-CASEWORKER 
for small, multi-service children’s 
agency. Supervi ise 3 caseworkers and 
carry 10-15 children in institution. 
Requires 2 years’ training and 3 
years’ subsequent experience in 
children’s agency, preferably involv- 
ing some experience with disturbed 
children. Beginning salary $6300, 
approved range to $7500. Write 
Laurance Hollingshead, Sacramento 
Children’s Home, 2750 Sutterville 
Rd., Sacramento 20, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 
for fast growing southern California 
county. Opportunities in adoption 
unit included. Worker I ($4650- 
$5520) requires 1 year of graduate 
study in social work. Worker II 
($5004-$5796) requires 1 
graduate study in social work and at 
least 1 year’s experience. Highly 
qualified professional supervision. 
Paid vacation and sick leave, part- 
paid health insurance, other bene- 
fits. County Personnel, 236 Third 
St., San Bernardino, Calif. 





SAN FRANCISCO,CALIFORNIA: 
openings for professionally trained 
family and child welfare caseworkers 


in large, multiple-function agency 
with professional staff of 56. Grade I 


to $5592; Grade II to $6192; Grade 
III to $7236. For further information 
and description of grade qualifica- 
tions write: Executive Director, 
Catholic Social Service of San Fran- 
cisco, 1825 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


year of 


CASEWORKER for adoption unit 
in small multiple-function agency. 
Good personnel standards. Psychi- 
atric consultation. Required: MSW- 
experienced, preferably in adoption. 
Salary $5000-$6700. Social Security, 
retirement plan. Write Executive 
Director, Woodfield Children’s Vil- 
lage, 1899 Stratfield Rd., Bridgeport 
4, Conn. 
CASEWORKERS in rapidly grow- 
ing private, nonsectarian, statewide, 
multiple-function agency providing 
family counseling; boarding, day 
care and adoption home placements; 
compre hensive services to unm: irried 
mothers; residential treatment for 
emotionally disturbed children; and 
protective services. Controlled case 
loads, excellent supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation, student training 
program. MSW required. $4500- 
$6600. Initial salary based on qualifi- 
cations. C. Rollin Zane, Executive 
Siacein Children’s Services of 
Connecticut, 1680 Albany Ave., 
Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in family and chil- 
dren’s agency, providing family case- 
work, child welfare services, foster 
home placement, and adoption. Good 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary $4260-$5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. Joseph 
P. Rewinkel, Associate Director, 
Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
259 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in family-children’s 
service agency providing family c case- 
work, specialized services to un- 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane K. 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


CASEWORKER: Progressive multi- 
function Catholic agency, marital 
counseling, parent-child — relation- 
ships, service to unwed mothers, 
adoption placement, etc. Good per- 
sonne | pri ictices, supervision, student 
training program, active board. Im- 
mediate opening. Required M.S.W. 
Beginning salary $4500-$5 100, fringe 
benefits. District Secretary, Diocesan 
Bureau, 42 Jay Street, New London, 
Conn. 
CASEWORKER, opportunity to 
help develop social service program 
in an institutional setting. Staff of 4 
caseworkers. Boarding home pro- 
gram to be expanded; adoption pro- 
gram for placement of older children. 
Travel in sunny Florida. Master’s 
degree in social work required. Be- 
ginning salary $4560; annual incre- 
ment of $240. Write B. W. GC arlton, 
Florida Methodist Children’s Home, 
Box 8, Enterprise, Fla. 
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CASE SUPERVISORS, supervis 
staff of workers in pub lic assistance 
or child welfare services. Pleasant 
working conditions; 35 hour week, 
+ weeks’ vacation, libers al sick le: ave 
car furnished where needed, all ex’ 
penses pi uid on agency business, Op. 
portunity for advanceme nt; 2 years 
social work school and 2 years’ ful), 
time professional employment in 
family or child welfare agency te. 
quired; $4950-$6440, can appoint at 
$5546. Good state retirement plan 
integrated with Social Security. Miss 
E. Kathryn Pennypacker, Chief, Bu. 
reau of Social Services, State De. 
partment of Public We ‘Ifare, Box 
309, Wilmington 99, Del. 


MIAMI—CASEWORKER in inter. 
racial, nonsectarian child-placement 
agency offering foster care and adop. 
tion services. Req uirements: Mas. 
ter’s degree social oak school. Inter. 
est in treatment of disturbed chil. 
dren an asset. Psychiatric consulta. 
tion available. Sal: ary $4600-$6600, 
Appointment salary dependent on 
experience. Write ee Margaret 
Harnett, Executive Director, Chil. 
dren’s Service Bureau, 395 NW, 
First St., Miami, Fla. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA. Y oung, ri ipidly 
expanding community in_ tropical 
climate offers ground-floor opportu. 
nities. Caseworkers needed for small 
agency providing services to unmar- 
ried mothers, family counseling, 
foster home care, and adoptive place. 
ment. Master’s degree sound Sal- 
ary range: $4000-$6000. Social 
Security. Write Rev. Bryan 0, 
Walsh, Catholic Charities Bureau, 
Inc., 395 N.W. First St., Room 207, 
Miami 36, Fla. 


| FLORIDA—ADOPT 
| WORKER. Are you inter- 
ested in coming to Florida 
sometime? We are a long es- 
tablished but up-to-date 
adoption agency administer- 
ing a modern program and 
constantly experimenting 
with better methods of serv- 
ing children and unmarried 
mothers. Today we have only 
one vacant position (in Miami) 
but if you are a fully trained 
caseworker, why don’t you 
write us now as the first step 
toward coming to Florida 
sometime in the future? Wal- 
ter R. Sherman, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, Box 5587, 
Jacksonville 7, Fla. 


‘TION 
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| EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 
Master’ s degree in social work; 
| experienced in family and 
children’s services. Private 
| agency with well-established 
child iren’s program; beginning 
family Salary de- 
| pendent on qualifications. 
Progressive personnel prac- 
tices: National Welfare retire- 
| ment, Social Security, Blue 
| Cross. Write Mrs. Ralph W. 
| Haskell, 440 Second Ave. 
| North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
| 


services. 


CASEW( YRKER I or IT for counsel- 
ing with families and individuals pre- 
senting problems in relationships or 
in handling environmental pressures. 
Caseworker II to work with cases re- 
questing me em aker service, super- 
vise 4 homemakers and carry some 
counseling cases. Caseworker ITI, on 
half-time basis, for interpretation 
and expansion of service with 
Negroes. Should, within a_ few 
months, become a full-time position. 
Salary: case worker I, $4500-$4775; 
caseworker Il, $508 :0--$6100. Begin. 
ning salary up t to $5600, depending 
on qué ali ific: itions. Good supervision, 
psychiz itric consultation; opportu- 
nity for advancement; Health and 
Welfare retirement, Social Security, 
Blue Cross. Address inquiries to 
Miss Marguerite M. Munro, Family 
Service of Savannah, 119 Habersham 
St., Savannah, Ga. 





CHILD WELFARE WORKER for 
small, heavily endowed agency. 
Residential treatment of school-age 
children; capacity 25. Coordinated 
program with Child and Family 
Service (CWLA, FSAA); psychiatric 
consultation. Located in pleasant 
residential section of large attractive 
university city in Illinois river 
valley, 150 miles from Chicago. 
Minimum requirement MSW. Lib- 
eral personnel practices, Social Se- 
curity and retirement. Starting sal- 


ary to $5000. For experienced 
workers, salary negotiable. Write 


Konrad Reisner, Executive Director, 
Children’s Home, 2130 N. Knoxville 


Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
—program responsibility residential 
home serving 60 boys and girls, 
grade school age. Professional, ad- 
ministrative and casework staff. 
Weekly psychoanalytic consultation. 
University of Chicago field work 
unit. MSW in group work or case- 
work required. Must live in. Apart- 
ment provided. Salary open. Miss 
Adriana Bouterse, Executive Direc- 
tor, Chapin Hall, 2801 Foster Ave., 
Chicago 25, III. 


CHIL D WELFARE - 


CASEWORKERS to participate in 
diagnostic and reception center 
studies of delinquent and disturbed 
adolescent girls. Opportunity for in- 
tensive therapy in progressive train- 
ing school s 
nity to deve lop di diagnostic and treat- 
ment skills. Regular 
consultation. 


etting offering opportu- 
psychiatric 
Requirements: MSW, 
but will consider 1 year’s training 
Salary: $5148 to start. May live on 
campus. Cathleen O’Donoghue, Di- 
rector Social Service, Box 111, 
Geneva, Ill. 
CASEWORKER — To be third 
worker in well-established, dynamic 
residential treatment center, capac- 
ity 22 children, 12. Highly 
skilled supervision. Consultants, Dr. 
Irene Josselyn and Dr. Harold 
Balikov. Living quarters and board 
at cost. Located 30 miles north of 
Chicago. Can appoint fully trained 
person in range of $4300-$5000; re- 
vision of this range now being con- 
sidered. Franklin R. King, Executive 
Director, Ridge Farm, 40 E. Old 
Mill Rd., Lake Forest, Tl. 
e ASEWORKER. Agency licens: 
r both residential care and foster 
iota placement desires worker cap- 
able of assuming primary responsi- 
bility for expansion of foster home 
program, including homefinding, 
placement, and home supervision. 
MSW with some experience prefer- 


ages 6- 





able; will consider combination of 


1 year’s graduate study plus experi- 
ence. Some travel involved. Salary 
open—commensurate with qualifica- 
tions; liberal fringe benefits; reason- 
able case load. Apply Robert H. 
Whitefield, Superintendent, Chad- 
dock Boys School, 24th and Madison 
Park, Quincy, Ill. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for long 
established home for 68 children. Op- 
portunity to develop program. Re- 
tirement and Social Security; salary 
open. MSW, institutional, child wel- 
fare, and administrative experience 
required. 
work and personal history to Mrs. 
Clifford E. Peterson, President, 
Children’s Home of Rockford, 631 
Longwood Se, Rockford, ll. 
CASE WORKE RS Ill and I, in 
private family and children’s agency 
providing counseling, foster care, 
adoption, and homemaker program. 
Member agency CWLA and FSAA. 
Salary $4740-$8580. Can appoint 
within the range dependent upon 
qualifications. MSW minimum re- 
quirement. Social Security and re- 
tirement. Write Leon D. Fisher, 
Executive Secretary, Family and 
Children’s Service of Ft. Wayne, 
2430 Fairfield Ave., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
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Write giving outline of 


SPECIALIZED GROUP CARE 
FACILITY, heavily endowed, needs 
imaginative, creative, resourceful 
caseworker to help develop treat- 
ment services. Capacity 25 children. 
Coordinated program with Child 
and Family Service (CWLA, FSAA); 
psychiatric consultation. Located in 
pleasant residential section of large 
attractive university city in Illinois 
river valley, 150 miles from Chicago. 
Minimum requirement MSW. Sal- 
ary open to negotiation. “Living in” 
not expected. You will be working 
with: Konrad Reisner, MA, Bryn 
Mawr College School of Social Work, 
Executive Director; Walter P. S. 
Chun, MSW, University of Michi- 
gan, Superintendent; Miss Mary M. 
Caven, MSW, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Casework Supervisor. Kon- 
rad Re ‘isner, Executive Director, 
Children’s Home, 2130 N. Knoxville 
Ave., Peoria, IIl. 

CASEW( IRKE R—Family and chil- 
ie s agency with good sti indi irds, 

salaries and personnel practices, 5 
d: Ly week, gene rous vacations, retire- 
ment plan and Social Security. Some 
training required, master’s preferred. 
Starting salary based on qualifica- 
tions. Miss Luna EF. cana Direc- 
tor, Family and Children’s Service, 

13 S. E. Second St., Evansville 13, 
Ind. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. Pri- 
vate, nonsectarian, statewide chil- 
dren’s agency. Provides boarding 
home and group home care, care in 
own institution, service to unwed 
mothers and an adoption program. 
CWLA agency. Staff includes direc- 
tor of casework, 2 supervisors, 12 
caseworkers and psychiatric consult- 
ant. Over-all staff of 40. Budget of 
$300,000. Require trained executive 
with proven administrative ability. 
Write Robert E. Mannheimer, lowa 
Children’s Home Society, 2203 Grand 
Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 


DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICES for private Protestant agency 
offering adoption and foster care 
services, infant to 4 year olds, and 
services to unmarried mothers. Re- 
quired—woman with MSW. Starting 
salary $3800 plus maintenance in 
modern, attractive quarters, or 
$4200 without maintenance. Write 
John O. Kilmer, Executive Director, 
Hillcrest Baby Fold, 2005 Asbury 
Rd., Dubuque, Iowa. 


CASEWORKE R, profe ssionally 
trained, some expe rience in adoption 
service desiral yle, in private, nonsec- 
tarian agency. CWL A member, good 
personnel practices, psy: chiatric con- 
sultation, student training program, 
retirement. Apply Executive Secre- 
tary, Children’s Agency, 215 E. 
Walnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
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EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
M.S.W. degree in social work, 
with experience in family and 
children’s services. Some ex- 
perience in administration of 
a private agency. For a new 
agency consolidating well es- 
tablished children’s and fam- 
ily services. Professional staff 
of 25. 

Membership in Child Welfare 
League of America and Fam- 
ily Service Association of 
America. 
Apply: Mr. Innes W. Dob- 
bins, Jr., Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Personnel. Liberty 
National Bank and Trust Co., 
Vice President, 207 W. Mar- 
ket Street, Louisville 2, Ky. 





CASEWORKER: Small private 
child-care agency, giving institu- 
tional, foster home, adoption serv- 
ices. Required: MSW, preferably 
with experience; would ‘consider be- 
ginning worker $4400-$5600. Can 
appoint at $4800 if experience war- 
rants. F. Reid Isaac, Executive 
Director, Board of Child Care, Meth- 
odist Church, 516 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


CASEWORKER, to carry case load 
of specialized service and foster care 
for troubled children as part of serv- 
ice of multiple-function agency serv- 
ing progressive and rapidly growing 
county. Requirements: MSW and 
experience in children’s services. Ex- 
cellent personnel practices, Social 
Security and retirement plan, good 


supervision, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Write Mrs. C. A. 


Williams, Children’s Aid and Family 
Service Society of Baltimore County, 
105 E. Joppa Rd., Towson 4, Md. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
for qualified person to administer 
children’s services department of a 
merged agency ice family and 
child-care services. Responsibilities 
include foster home care, youth 
service, work with unmarried moth- 
ers, adoption, and residential treat- 
ment program. Staff includes case- 
workers, students, nurse, medical 
director, psychiatrist, clinical psy- 
chologist. Requirements: master’s 
degree in social work plus experience. 
Salary: $7500-$9500, depending on 
qualifications an experience. Social 


Security and retirement. Write to: 
Miss Dora Margolis, Executive 
Director, Jewish Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, 6 N. Russell St., 


Boston 14, Mass. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


October, 


SUPERVISOR for FOSTER HOME 
DEPARTMENT, including work 
with unwed mothers and adoption. 
Clinical psychologist on staff and 
regular psychiatric consultations 
available. Requirements: master’s 
degree social work school and 5 
years’ experience in children’s agen- 
cy. Salary $6050-$6800, plus merit 
increments, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Write to: Miss Dora Margolis, 
Executive Director, Jewish Family 
and Children’s Service, 6 N. Russell 
st ’ Boston 14, Mass. 


CASEWORKER, for Lutheran child 
welfare agency. Salary range $4300 
$6300 depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Lutheran Children’s 
Friend Society, 304 Tuscola Rd., 
Bay City, Mich. 


DIRECTOR of | CHILDREN 
SERVICES in Juvenile Court in 
county of 50,000; $4500 (plus) an- 
nually, expenses, for male, MSW. 
Will consider one year’s graduate 
training cou} sled with field pli ice- 
ment in ache? S services. Oppor- 
tunity to develop and supervise pro- 
gram and utilize saaenine and com- 
munity organization skills; work 
with foster homes, shelter home, 
adoptions, probationers, and natural 
parents. Clark Shanahan, Judge, 
Shiawassee County Probate Court, 
Corunna, Mich. RI 3-3415. 


DIRECTOR 





of SOCIAL SERV- 
ICES to be responsible for over-all 
planning, coordination and direction 
of services, including adoption, un- 
married: mothe rs, foster home care, 
and residential group care. Opportu- 
nity to use skills, imagination, and 
initiative in an agency with good 
standards and resources. Staff of 50 
includes 9 caseworkers, 2 casework 
supervisors, supervisor of group liv- 
ing and group work supervisor. 
Regular psychiatric consultation; 
students from Wayne and Michigan 
Universities. CWLA member. Begin- 
ning salary within range of $6200- 
$7900, depending upon qualifica- 
tions. Clayton E. Nordstrom, Execu- 
tive Director, Methodist Children’s 
Home Society, 26645 W. Six Mile 
Rd., Detroit 19, Mich, 


| TRAINED CASEWORK- 
| ER. Young, expanding, pro- 
| gressive suburban Catholic 
agency. Exceptional benefits, 
highest standards. Real op- | 
portunity. Excellent salary. 
Five miles from Detroit. | 
Catholic Social Services of | 
} Oakland County. Leonard | 
| Jagels, 602 N. Main St., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 








1958 


CATHOLIC AGENCY © offering 
family centered casework services 
has pomans available. Salary range 
to $7050 depending on experience 
and skill. Supervisory position now 
available, also positions in adoption 
and unmarried mother programs, 
Advanced personnel practices, psy- 
chiatric and medical consultation 
and psychological services integral 
part of program. Apply Catholic 
Social Services of Wayne County, 
9851 Hamilton Ave., Detroit 2 
Mich. 


CASEWORKER — Nonsectarian, 
multiple-function agency. Program 
includes counseling marital prob. 
lems, parent-child rel: itionships, per- 
sonal adjustment, children in own 
homes; also child placement and 
care, services to unwed mothers, 
adoption, travelers aid. Case loads 
diversified. Excellent supervision 
adapted to individual worker’s need. 
Psychiatric consultation. Liberal 
personnel practices. MSW required. 
Salary plan including adjustment of 
all current salaries, being revised, 
Can appoint Group I, $4500-$4750, 
Retirement. Family and Child Serv- 
ice, 1504 Dodge St., Omaha 2, Nebr. 


SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in 
rapidly expanding state welfare 
department. Vacancies exist for 
Public Assistance Consultant, $511- 
$617, (headquarters, Reno); Public 
Welfare District | Administrator, 
$442-$562 (Las Vegas); Social Case- 
work Supervisor, $442—$536 (Reno); 
Principal Public Welfare Worker, 
$442-$536 (Elko, Fallon, Haw- 
thorne); Senior Child Welfare Work- 
, P401-$487 (Las Vegas, Reno); 
Child Welfare Worker, $364-$442 
(Las Vegas). Graduate work re- 
quired, with some substitution _ 
experience. Residence waived. U. § 
citizenship required. For pi a 
write Nevada State Welfare Depart- 
ment, Box 1331, Reno, Nev. 


SENIOR CASEWORKER, MSW. 
Family service agency of high stand- 
ards in New York area seeking ma- 
ture caseworker to organize protec- 
tive and foster care program. Can 
pay up to $6000 as starting salary. 
Person wanted, male or fe male, in- 
terested in developing staff, provid- 
ing in-service training, taking on 
supervisory responsibility. Psychi- 
atric consultation, good personnel 
practices, annual increments. FSAA 
member, also planning to apply for 
CWLA membership. Contact Stan- 
ley Glickman, Executive Director, 
The Bureau of Family Service, 439 
Main St., Orange, N. J. 
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CASEWORKER for day care cen- 
ter. Interesting and challenging 
position for mature person W h ) can 
work without supervision. Qualifica- 
tion: MSSW plus experience in field 
of child welfare. Flexible hours. 
Suzanne Zimmer, Executive Direc- 
tor, Community Day Nurseries of 
the Oranges and Maplewor od, 60 S, 
Center St., Orange, N. J. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR — 
multi-function children’s agency with 
residential facility, foster family care 
and adoption. Master’s — in 
social work required; child welfare 
and superv isory experie nce pre fe rred. 
Salary depe ndent upon qualifica- 
tions. Social Security and National 
Retirement. For information write 
Miss Adelaide Kaiser, Director, Hill- 
side Children’s Center, 1183 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester 20, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, experience preferred, for 
child placement agency providing 
foster homes, group care and adop- 
tion. Good supervision and person- 
nel practices; psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Salary based on qualifications. 
For details write Director, Hillside 
Children’s Center, 1183 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester 20; NN: ¥; 


CASEWORKER with: child welfare 
agency. Program: Institutional and 
after care of 210 dependent and neg- 
lected children. Opportunity to do 
psychotherapy. 2 part-time psychi- 
atrists and 1 full-time clinical psy- 
chologist 1 in addition to present staff 
of 7 caseworkers and 1 assistant 
supervisor. Beginning salary: $4550, 
MSW, with no experience: $4790 
with experience. Annual increments 
(5) $240, Social Security and accept- 
able personnel practices. Location: 
40 miles from downtown New York. 
Commutation paid at rate of train 
fare, in addition to salary. Apply to 
Mrs. Emmy Jenkins, Director, 
Social Service Department, Hillcrest 
Center for Children, Inc., 165 Haines 
Rd., Bedford Hills, N. Y. Telephone: 
Mount Kisco 6-51 15 oF 


CASEW( IRKE RS, men or women, 


for foster home care department of 


multiple-function agency, Buffalo, 
New York. Salary range $4000 
$5000-plus, for persons with Master’s 
degree social work. Write: E. M. 
Gane, Children’s Aid & S.P.C.C., 
330 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
CASEW( IRKE RS, pre rfessi¢ ynally 
trained, for child-care program pro- 
viding foster home and group place- 
ment services. Qualified supervision, 
psychiatric consultation, student 
training. Salary $4500-$6000, com- 
mensurate with experience. Write 
Miss Evelyn M. Mowitz, Brooklyn 
Home for Children, 67-35 112th St., 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


CHIL 'D WELFARE - 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
for child and family service, 
Syracuse, New York, covers 
385,000 population area. Pro- 
fessional staffincludes director 
of casework, 2 supervisors, 20 
caseworkers. Annual budget 
over $162,000. Professional 
training and administrative 
experience required. Write 
D. W. Pugslev, Board Vice 
President, 466E.SenecaTurn- | 
pike, Jamesville, N. Y. 


SUPERVISORS (2), CASEWORK- 
ERS (3) for newly planned casework 
units in multiple-service agency: In- 
take Supervisor for centralized in- 
take unit, 1 worker; Casework Su- 
pervisor for group care unit, 3 work- 
ers; also caseworker for foster home, 
unmarried mother and_ adoption 
services. Caseworker I, II and III 
classification with new salary scale 
and 10 year increment system, be- 
ginning $4600. Consultation and 
special services. Lutheran Child Wel- 
fare Association, 422 W. 44 St., New 
York 36, N. Y., Rev. Arnold H. 


Bringewatt, Executive Secretary. 


CASEWORKERS. Residential 
school for delinquent girls. Psychi- 
atrist, psychologist, remedial teach- 
ers. Developing program. Congenial 
atmosphere. MSW and 2 years in 
recognized agency, $6000; MSW, 
$5000. 1 year SSW or 3 years’ experi- 
ence, $4000. Increments. Opportuni- 
ties for promotion and graduate 
education. Elizabeth W. Heinmiller, 
Saint Anne Institute, 25 West 
Lawrence St., Albany 6, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, graduate accred- 
ited school, for children’s foster home 
agency; experience in children’s field 
preferred. Services include psychiat- 
ric, remedial reading, psychological. 
Good supervision, excellent person- 
nel practices. Salary range $4500 
$6000, commensurate with experi- 
ence. Write or phone Miss Virginia 
M. Whalen, Society for Seamen’s 
Children, 26 Bay St., Staten Island 
1, N.Y., Glbraltar 7-7740. 


CASEWORKERS (2) for progres- 
sive children’s home. Challenging 
opportunity. Changing from congre- 
gate type home to new cottages; 
emphasis on children with emotional 
problems. Psychiatric and psycho- 
logical consultation available. Re- 
quirements: Master’s degree social 
work school. Salary $5000-$6000. 
Social Security and retirement bene- 
fits. Donald C. Harvey, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home, 1646 
Sunset Ave., Utica, N. Y. 
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SUPERVISOR of adoptions in pro- 
gressive Catholic family and chil- 
dren’s agency. CWLA member. Pro- 
fessionally trained staff; regular psy- 
chiatric consultation. Student train- 
ing program for SASS Western Re- 
serve U. Requirements MSW and 
upervisory experience, pret ‘rably in 
a ptions. Can appoint above mini- 
mum of $5500. Social Security, re- 
tirement, hospitalization. Write John 
Kelleher, Executive Secretary, Cath- 
olic Service | league, 138 Fir Hill, 
kron 4, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER, male or female, 

graduate of social work preferred, for 
work with teenage boys in progres- 
sive training school and aftercare 
program in Cleveland. Regular psy- 
chiatric and psychological services. 
Good supervision. Civil Service p )S1- 
tion. Salary range $4000 to $5600. 
Apply Superintendent, Cleveland 
Boys School, Hudson, Ohio. 


“Social Doctor” 


The George JUNIOR RE- 
| PUBLIC of Freeville (near 
Ithaca), New York, is a resi- 
dent, cottage type, nonsec- 
tarian, interracial, coed, thera- 
} peutic community for adoles- 

cents of good potential with 

problems of emotional, social 
or educational adjustment. 

School-and-job program, self- 

government and self support 

systems provide unique tools 
| for treatment. “Social doc- 
tors” serve on program-plan- 
ning and policy-making coun- 
cil, and on multi-discipline 
team in developing and effect- 
ing treatment plans. They 
carry on intensive psychother- 
apy with selected individuals, 
supervise case aides, offer in- 
terpretation to parents and 
placing agencies. A “social 
doctor” can be a Clinical 
Psychologist, Case Worker, 
Psychiatric Social Worker, or 
Guidance Counselor. Must 
hold degree from accredited 
graduate school in his or her 
specialty, and have experience 
with and special interest in 
adolescents. Excellent psychi- 
atric consultation. Congenial 
associates; beautiful country 
setting, 5 to 6 weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Maintenance on campus 
optional. Salary open. Write: 
Miss Jean M. Cluett, Admin- 
istrative Assistant, George 
Junior Republic, 675 Fifth 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Looking for a Different 
Experience in Casework? 


If you want a chance to ex- 
periment with new ideas in | 
behalf of children, investigate 
Summit County Child Wel- 
fare Board’s independent | 
boarding program. 

Read: ‘““A New Concept of In- 
dependent Boarding,” June 
1958 issue of CHILD WELFARE. 
Graduate training desirable, 
experience necessary. Write: 
Victor Andersen, Executive 
Director, Summit County 
Child Welfare Board, 264 S. 
Arlington, Akron 6, Ohio. 








CASEWORKER. | ~Multiple- service 
agency with personal and family 
counseling, child placement, adop- 
tion and homemaker service. Profes- 
sional staff of 20. Progressive, ex- 
panding program providing excellent 
opportunity for development. Dif- 
ferentiated case loads. Regular psy- 
chiatric consultation. Sound person- 
nel practice. Salary $4560-$7000. 
Starting salary based on experience. 
Social Security and retirement. 
Thelma K. Flower, Executive Direc- 
tor, Family Service Society, 90 N. 
Prospect St., Akron 4, Ohio. 


CASE SUPERVISOR. Miultiple- 
service agency offering personal and 
family counseling, child placement, 
adoption and homemaker service. 
Professional staff of 20. Progressive, 
expanding program providing excel- 
lent opportunity for development. 
Differentiated case loads. Regular 
psychiatric consultation. Responsi- 
ble for supervision of 5 children’s 
caseworkers, case aide, and adminis- 
tration of foster parent program. 
Minimum of 5 years’ practice plus 3 
years’ supervision. $6000-$7500. Can 
appoint at $7200. Starting salary 
based on experience. Social Security 
and retirement. Miss Thelma K. 
Flower, Executive Director, Family 
Service Society, 90 N. Prospect St., 
Akron 4, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER with MSW and 
practical experience in children’s 
field. Excellent opportunity for use 
of individualized skills in well estab- 
lished, sectarian agency giving serv- 
ice to families and children. Com- 
munity of 6500 is well integrated 
part of city of 300,000. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Excellent su- 
pervision and personnel practices in 
operation. Salary commensurate with 
experience, and within range recog- 
nized by professional social work 
agencies. Apply to Nathan Pinsky, 
Executive Director, Jewish Family 
Service, 129 S. Main St., Akron 8, 
Ohio. 


CHILD WELFARE =. 


CHILDWELFARESUPERVISOR, 
male or female, supervise casework- 
ers in public child care agency. Con- 
tinuous in-service training and staff 
development program. Psychiatric 
seminars and consultation. Salary up 
to $6600. CASEWORKERS, male 
or female. Service to children in own 
homes, foster homes, institutions, 
etc. MSW up to $5400. BA up to 
$4200. Apply: Director, Cuyahoga 
County Division of Child Welfare, 
2210 Cedar, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


ADOPTION SERVICE Case- 
worker in family and children’s 
agency. Good personnel policies, 
psychiatric consultation, student 
training, retirement plan. Salary 
range up to $7380. New, modern 
air-conditioned offices.Write Howard 
Hush, Family and Children’s Service 
Association, 184 Salem Ave., Room 
120, Dayton 6, Ohio. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT. Training school, 90 boys. 
Supervise cottage life program and 
carry administrative responsibility. 
Personnel staff includes 5 social 
workers, psychologist and psychi- 
atrist. Should have master’s degree; 
prefer group work supervisory ex- 
perience in institution. Appointing 
salary $6500-$7000, comfortable res- 
idence, full maintenance at a nomi- 
nal figure. Cleveland Boys’ School, 
Hudson, Ohio. 








CASEWORKER, for family service 
or foster care program. Salary range, 
$4200 to $6000; can appoint at 
$5100. Annual increment, $300. Ex- 
cellent supervision, psychiatric con- 
sultation, standard personnel prac- 
tices. Wendell F. Johnson, Director, 
Child and Family Service, P.O. Box 


335, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER for nonsectarian 
institution serving moderately dis- 
turbed school-age children. Opportu- 
nity for advancement as program ex- 
pands. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work plus experience. 
Salary $5000 and up. Write Leonard 
Yaffe, Executive Director, Children’s 
Home of Easton, 25th and Lehigh 
Drive, Easton, Pa. 





above minimum. 


and 2 years’ 





CHILD WELFARE FIELD REPRESENTATIVE for growing 
program in Oregon Public Welfare. Responsible for consultative and 
supervisory service to several counties on child welfare administra- 
tion, casework practices and standards. $6000 
Headquarters, 
vacation, sick leave, retirement plan, 
Security. State car provided. Minimum Qualifications: 3 years’ con- 
sultative, supervisory or administrative experience in child welfare 
graduate study in accredited school of social work. 
Write: Corinne LaBarre, Personnel Director, State Public Welfare 
Commission, 1400 S. W. 5th Ave., Portland, Ore. 





Director of Casework 


Private child protective | 
agency. Supervise 7 casework- 
| ers and intake worker. Psy- 
chiatric consultation. Psy- 
chologist on the staff. Re- 
quirements: MSW plus super- 
visory experience or 3 years’ 
child protective experience, 
Man or woman. Salary scale 

5200-$7700. Starting salary 
deinibenit on qualifications. 
Write Duane W. Christy, Ex- 
ecutive Director, The Chil- 
dren’s Protective Service, 312 
West Ninth St. , Cincinnati 2 es 


Ohio. 
_ 


CASEWORKER. Agency offering 
foster home, children’s home, and 
adoptive services. College town 3 
hours from Philadelphia, 2 hours 
from Washington and Baltimore, 
Salary open. Social Security and 
retirement; sound personnel prac- 
tices. Miss Mary L. Graves, Execu- 
tive Director, The Children’s Aid 
Society of Franklin County, 229 
Miller St., Chambersburg, Pa. 











PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK. 
ER, male. Unusual, challenging op- 
portunity to participate in dev ‘elop- 
ing a rapidly expanding residential 
treatment program for emotionally 
disturbed children, boys and girls, 
6-17. Building a new $1,000,000 
facility. Affiliated with outstanding 
child guidance clinic. Will be develop- 
ing training and research programs. 
Graduate social worker with clinic 
experience or psychiatric setting 
placement needed to work intimately 
with other workers, staff psychi- 
atrist, psychologist, group workers 
and child-care personnel i in diagnosis 
and treatment. Intake, psychother- 
apy with children, casework with 
parents, public relations and inter- 
pretation. Regular supervision and 
psychiatric collaboration. Can start 
up to $5000. William F. Schreiter, 
Executive Director, Southern Home 
for Children, 1700 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 45, Pa. 


aa 


$7500. Can appoint 
State Office in Portland. Paid 
group medical plans, Social 








October, 1958 
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SUPERVISOR | in 
counseling to unwed 
and adoption 


ADOPTION 

giving 
E foster 
Psychiatric 


enc 
m thers, Care 


consultation, 


Se ervices. 

udent training program. Required: 
MIS, experience In adoption and 
supervision. $6000 $7550. Starting 
ealary based on experience. Dr. 


Elizabeth A. Lawder, Executive Di 
ctor, Children’s Aid Society ot 


R sansylv ania, 311 South Juniper 
, Philadelp shia Pa 
CASEWORKER, private institu- 


fon serving 50 dependent children in 
Philadelphia area. MSW required. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 
Basic minimum $5000, appointment 
salary dependent on —— 
Harry W. Halbersleben, Superin 
rendent, Orphan Society of P hiladel 
phia, Wallingford, Pa 


OPENINGS FOR CASEWORK 
BAS in family and children’s agency. 

Supervision encour: aging de velop 
ment of self-dependent performance; 
staf study groups. Psychiatric con- 
sultation; new plan of recording; 

opportunity to participate in_re- 
varch program. Requirements: Mas- 
ter’s degree in social work. Salary 
range tor caseworkers $4400 to $6600. 
Appointment salary based on experi- 
ence. Write Mary Ellen Hoffman, 
Director of Casework, Family and 
Children’s Service, + Smithfield St., 
Pittsburgh oes Pa 


SOCIAL WORKER, to do casework 
in multi-functional agency, with 

family, child placement, and service 
to the aging. Home for the aging 
under construction. Master's degree 
required. Fine working conditions 
with church conterence sponsored 
agency. Salary range, $5000 to $6000. 
Lutheran Welfare Service, Inc., 
W. Market Stes York, | 


SO) 


CASEWORKER in tamily and chil 
dren’s service, including family coun 
seling, specialized service to unmar 
red mothers, child placement and 
adoption. Psychiatric consultation. 
Good personnel policies. Social Se 
curity and retirement. TVA lakes, 


Smoky Mountain vacation land. 
University town. Student training 
program. Opportunities tor devel 
pment. MSW. desired. Minimum 
$4700. One year’s graduate study 
required. Beatrice L.. Garrett, Direc 
tor, 114 Dameroa Ave., Knoxville 
7, Tenn. 


SOCIAL SERVICE FIELD SERV- 
ICE REPRESENTATIVE ($4560 
$5412) in schools for retarded chil 
dren. Combination field supervision 
intake casework. Requires graduate 
school and experience. Contact 
Washington State Personnel Board, 
212 General Administration Bldg., 
Olympia, Wash. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


October 


CASEWORKER Springfield dis 
trict office, statewide children’s 

ency offering adoption, service to 
unmarried mothers, temporary. fos 
ter home placement and casework 
tor children in own homes. Interest 
in direct work with troubled children 
important. Psychiatric consultation, 
skilled supervision available. Spring 
field socially and culturally active 
community, accessible to Vermont’s 
beauty and outdoor recrea 
tional opportunities. Beginning sal 
ary fully trained worker $4500, plus 


scenic 


Se mile car allowance, other travel 
expense. Vermont Children’s Aid 
- ue rie — “T cuthenenas 

Society, 72 Hungerford Terrace, Bur- 


lington, Vt. 

CASEWORKERS and SUPERVI 
SORS in Washington State child 
weltare program. Caseworkers $3840 
$5184, supervisors $4560 $5412. All 
positions require graduate training 
and experience. Salaries depend on 
qualifications. Vacancies statewide. 
Contact Washington State Person- 
nel Board, 212 General Administra- 
tion Bldg., Olympia, Wash. 


PSYCHIAT RIC SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS in residential and child guid- 
ance center programs. Many new 
positions throughout the state. Sal- 
aries $4764 $7344 dependent upon 
qualifications. All positions require 
graduate school and appropriate ex- 
perience. Contact Washington State 
Personnel Board, 212 General Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Olympia, Wash. 
CASEWORKER, MALE. Do you 
want the following: Live in west 
coast 1957 All-American City? Work 
for private treatment oriented multi- 
ple-function agency, having psychi- 
atric consultation? Prefer available 
rather than mandatory supervision? 
Good retirement plan and personnel 
policies? Work under male adminis- 
trator? Starting salary $4200 to 
$4800 plus travel allowance and con 
ference time. Requirements: 2 years’ 
graduate training or | year plus 
experience. Contact Robert Battig, 
Administrator, Children’s Industrial 
Home, 702 Broadway, 


Wash. 


Tacoma 2, 


GRADUATE CASEWORK 
ER tor minimum load of mar- 
ital and parent-child counsel- 
ing; good professional and cul- 
tural environment. Medium 
ze community immediately 
adjace nt to Detroit. For fur 
ther information write to F. 
Promolt, Executive Direc 
tor, Family Service Bureau of 
Windsor, 1410 Ouellette Ave., 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


sl 


, 1958 


CASEWORKER experienced in di- 
rect treatment of children for institu 


tion serving emotionally disturbed 
bovs. Small case load, psychiatric 
-_ ltation, psychological testing. 


ocated 30 miles trom Milwaukee in 
rc asant rural setting. Minimum 
starting salary $5000; housing, med 
ical and surgical insurance provided; 


plus other fringe benefits. Arthur lL. 
Gerg, Acting Executive Director, 
Lad Lake, P.O. Box 27, Dousman, 
Wise. 

PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK. 
ER: For intensive treatment with 
emotionally ill children in 30-bed 
residential center. Three analytic 
consultants. Low case loads, oppor 


tunity for creative work and par- 
ticipation in program dev elopment. 
Current range to $7800, ap point- 
ment according to qualifications. 
Write: Mr. S. 1 Adessa, Executive 
Director, Lakeside Children’s Cen- 
ter, 2220 E. North Ave., Milwaukee 


9 <adeke 


, Wise. 


DIREC TOR o of f COT r AGE LIFE: 
To establish and direct round-the- 
clock therapeutic living climate for 
children in 


residential treatment, 
supervise 


child-care staff and de- 
velop related in-service training pro- 
grams, effect integration with clin- 
ical services. Substantial experience 
in treatment-oriented — institutions 
required, in addition to professional 
training. Salary open. Write: Mr. 
i . Adessa, Executive Director, 
Lakeside Children’s Center, 2220 E. 
North Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 
VISITING HOME MAKERS AS 
SOCIATION, Toronto, Canada, re 
quires | Intake Worker and 1 Case- 
worker to work with families and 
supervise homemakers. BS or preter 
ably MSW. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Service given to 
wide cross-section of a large metro 
politan community. Rapidly expand- 
ing program. Applications invited: 
Miss Elizabeth DeWitt, 3) Rowan 
wood Av Cus Toronto Se Canada. 


MONTREAL calling for CHILD 
WELFARE SUPERVISOR. Crea 
tive opportunity for qualified man 
or woman ready 


to deepen super 
visory and 


administrative — skills. 
Graduate training and supervisory 
experience required. Agency offers 
excellent case and psychiatric con 
sultation tacilities. Unit consists of 
4+ graduate workers with a select case 
load and beginning use of group 
foster home residence. Salary over 
$7000, open for exploration. Reloca 
tion expenses paid. Write to explore 
details with: Mr. Dav id Wess, Exec- 
utive Director, Baron de Hirsch 
Institute and Jewish Child Welfare 
Bureau, 493 Sherbrooke St., W. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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My Quiet House 


One of the most difficult problems facing any foster care agency is the removal of a child, especially 
a baby, from foster parents who have grown deeply attached to him. It takes the utmost casework 
skill to help the foster parents accept such a decision—and even greater skill to help them take a 
second child in the knowledge that again there will be eventual parting. 
This poem, written by a foster mother, expresses her feelings movingly. 


Can you hear the quiet the emptiness makes? 

It looms large and hollow in each room, and takes 
The warmth from my house. 

In mute evidence the empty crib stands 

With blankets so neat. No mischievous hands 

To toss them about. 


I walk through the hall so free of clutter, and there 
i spy a truant—the battered Teddy Bear 

He slept with each night. 

How dear it looks to me with fur all awry. 

Then, startled, I listen—surely that was a cry? 

I hold the toy tight. 


How foolish to take a child to your heart 

And know he must leave just as he becomes part 
Of those whom you love. 

Not again will I endure this “love for awhile” 
And yet—when I think of his innocent smile 
Like angels above 


So sweet. And with his little arms stretched out, 
I come upon the secret of what joy is about 

And feel my heart sing. 

And then it is time—there’s a knock on the door 
And there the new child is standing before 

Me. What do you bring, 


New little one? Have you come to take his place? 
She stands mutely, with fear and a woebegone face 
And manner alarmed. 

Then I feel my heart suddenly swell. 

Not to take his place—but make her own as well— 
Oh, come into my arms, 


Dear litthke one—you are all children to us. 

Your need is ours, and forever you'll be 

Our sacred trust. 

For if the door to our quiet house remains forever shut 
My heart will wither and refuse to grow—I will be cut 
Off from the living. The crust 

Will grow hard. But if | throw my heart open wide, 
And allow the sorrow to mix with the joy inside 

And be bravely borne— 

The wonderful truth will become known as before. 

A heart that loves, always has room for one more. 


\ — 


— MIRIAM KOENIG, Foster Mother 
Jewish Child Care Association of N. Y. 
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